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Millions  saw  Kaye  s  ballet 


life 


In  this  picture,  comedian  Danny  Kaye,  ac 
compank'd  at  the  piano  by  liis  wife,  does  his 
version  of  a  Russian  ballet. 

Because  the  picture  appeared  in  LIFE 


millions  of  people  all  over  the  country  saw  it. 


How  important  to  you  in  the  depart 


ment  store  business  is  the  fact  that 


LIFE  has  so  many  readers?  Read 


what  one  retailer,  Mr.  D.  B.  Mich 


ael,  of  Michael  Brothers,  Athens 


Ga.,  says  about  LIFE:  I  would  say 


that  your  splendid  magazine  comes 


into  the  hands  of  at  least  one  third 


of  our  population — it  seems  to  rate 


first  here  in  magazine  popularity. 


And  wiiat  Mr.  Michael  tolls  us  of  /./.v  ciis 


toiMcrs  is  larpcly  true  of  i/oiir  customers. 


too.  For  straight  acro.ss  the  nation,  in  every 


town  and  citj',  J.IKE  iian  more  reauern  crerij 


week  than  any  other  magazine 


m — — 
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I  More  readers  every  week  than 
1  any  other  magazine  in  America 
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The  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  involves  every 
living  American.  So  does  the  nation's  readjust¬ 
ment  to  peace.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  postwar 
plans  should  be  made,  in  so  far  as  that  effort  does 
not  interfere  with  our  capacities  to  wage  all-out 
war,  so  that  when  the  dearly  won  peace  comes 
this  nation  will  not  be  afflicted  with  fresh  woes 
in  the  form  of  widespread  unemployment. 

Retailers  have  special  responsibility  for  such 
planning,  for  their  task  is  to  distribute  what  is 
manufactured.  Unless  retailers  are  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  to  move  finished  goods  into  the  hands  of 
consumers,  bottlenecks  develop,  factories  close, 
consumers  are  unemployed. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  The  Bulletin 
recently  asked  WILLIAM  WEST  to  interview  a 
number  of  business  executives  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  material  that  would  be  helpful  to  re¬ 
tailers  in  making  postwar  plans.  On  the  pages 
that  follow,  these  interviews  are  set  forth.  They 
comprise  facts  and  forecasts  as  received  not  only 
from  top  management  —  presidents,  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  controllers  —  but  from  heads  of  selling  and 
non-selling  departments;  from  training  directors 
and  adjustment  managers;  from  merchandisers  of 
such  varied  divisions  as  piece  goods,  homefurnish- 
ings,  toys,  ready-to-wear,  furniture;  from  sales¬ 
people.  Manufacturers,  and  others  too,  were  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  belief  that  retailers  cannot  intelli¬ 
gently  make  plans  for  after  the  war  without 
knowledge  of  the  planning  and  thinking  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  markets  upon  which  retailing  must 
depend. 

—THE  EDITORS 


Retail  cxetuiivcs  arc  usually  reluctant  to 
make  lorecasts,  which  they  are  inclined  to 
rate  as  guessing  games  ranking  with  the  child¬ 
ish  pastime  of  Slap  jack.  Until  December  1943, 
when  our  military  leaders  l)egan  to  speak  optimis¬ 
tically  of  the  possibilities  for  ending  the  European 
phase  of  World  War  II,  leading  retailers  were 
largely  content  to  follow  the  banner,  “Back  the 
Attack!”.  But  during  the  past  lew  months  it  would 
seem  that  “something  new  has  lieen  added”  to  that 
slogan.  .  .  .  For  example,  a  store  president  recently 
interviewed  by  Thk  Bui  i.k.tin; 

A  PRESIDENT'S  VIEWS 

“There  is  no  longer  any  need  for  the  postwar 
planner  to  Ik;  a  bit  furtive.  If  he  is  going  to 
speak  or  write  about  jmstwar  problems  he  has  no 
need  of  an  ajjologetic  preface  garnished  with  a 
(jueasy  smile.  For  no  small  boy  in  the  back  of  the 
hall  will  interrupt  him  with  what  was  until  re¬ 
cently  considered  a  next  to  unanswerable  comment; 
‘Let’s  win  the  war  first!’ 

“Td  l>e  the  last  to  suggest  that  we  discard  that 
stirring  slogan,  ‘Back  the  .Attack!’.  It’s  been  a  good 
horse  and  carried  us  far.  The  time  has  come  to 
give  it  a  team-mate— some  such  phrase  as  ‘Plan  for 
Postwar’.  Frankly,  I  l(K)k  upon  those  who  refuse 
to  make  such  plans  as  mentally  lazy,  or  misguided 
or  unpatriotic— or  all  three. 

“To  such  a  man  I’d  say;  ‘You  proudly  point  out 
that  you’re  of  the  General  Grant  school — dedicated 
to  action,  as  opjjosed  to  endless  planning.  You 
assert  that  McClellan,  the  planningest  general  on 
record,  suffered  the  worst  defeats  in  history.  You 
say  you’re  allergic  to  opinions,  that  you’ll  take  your 
facts  straight?  Very  well,  here  are  some  bare  facts; 

“More  than  60-million  Americans  are  on  pay¬ 
rolls.  Half  of  them,  fighters  and  workers,  have  a 
brutal  boss.  Old  Man  Mars,  lord  of  the  world’s 
battle-fronts.  Soon— maylie  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
maybe  not  for  several  years— most  of  those  30 
million  .Americans  will  find  a  blue  ticket  in  their 
pay  envelope.  That  means  they’ll  need  jobs.  De¬ 
cent  jobs,  not  apple-vending  or  leaf-raking.  To 
make  ready  those  jobs,  such  authorities  as  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Development  declare, 
means  that  manufacturers  and  distributors  must 
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make  a  third  again  as  many  sales  as  were  made 
before  the  war.  Is  not  then  Plan  for  Postwar  a 
fitting  team-mate  for  Back  the  Attack?  Let’s  talk 
about  it  but  briefly,  and  then  act  but  promptly!” 

CONTROLLERS  SPEAK 


Controllers  have  long  been  regarded  as  members 
of  a  close-lipped  craft.  But  that  day  is  passing, 
fortunately.  Thus  we  found  the  controller  of  a 
front-rank  store  ready  to  talk  from  a  postwar 
angle,  provided  only  that  he  be  not  identified. 

“Postwar  planning  requires,”  he  said,  “that  the 
controller  should  exchange  ideas  with  other  execu¬ 
tives.  Words  are  a  medium  of  such  exchange. 
For  a  controller  to  assert  that  he  has  no  time  for 
words,  but  only  for  figures,  is  usually  a  form  of 
intellectual  snobbery,  which  was  more  fashionaltle 
in  Victorian  days  than  it  is  today.  I’m  glad  to 
say  that  today  it  is  the  rare  controller  who  wraps 
himself  in  a  toga  and  sulks  in  a  corner  of  the 
stadium,  seemingly  in  the  hope  of  being  regarded 
as  ‘a  strong,  silent  man’.” 

Seizing  a  pad,  upon  which  he  proceeds  to  sketch 
rough  illustrations  of  his  rapid-fire  remarks,  the 
controller  continues:  “Fashion,  or  style,  or  people’s 
attitude— call  it  what  you  want— is  always  moving, 
moving!  At  the  moment  it’s  underground,  because 
of  the  war.  But  those  on  the  battle-front  as  well 
as  those  on  the  home-front,  are  thinking,  thinking 
about  postwar.  When  the  army  gets  back  there’ll 
be  a  surge  of  creative  talent  that  may  sharply  alter 
the  pattern  of  our  lives. 

“When  the  war  is  over,  nearly  everv  industry 
will  disclose  plans  of  importance  based  on  discov¬ 
eries  of  new  processes  and  new  materials,  some  of 
them  already  being  employed  though  not  for  civil¬ 
ian  consumption,  some  still  secret  for  militarv 
reasons.  If,  as  seems  logical,  the  object  of  life  is 
happiness,  then  such  industrial  advances  are  of 
prime  importance.  You  don’t  have  to  be  a  materi¬ 
alist  to  believe  that  better  clothes,  better  housing, 
better  means  of  transportation,  better  food  and 
better  health  protection  make  life  more  worth 
living. 

“Skip  the  teardrop  car  -and  the  helicopter.  I’m 
more  interested  in  incinerators.  Most  homes  will 
have  them.  No  more  garbage  cans  blocking  the 
sidewalk.  In  big  cities,  some  say,  there  will  be  huge 
garbage  disposal  mains  laid  underground,  parallel¬ 
ing  sewage  disposal  systems.  ...  An  airplane-manu¬ 
facturer  friend  of  mine  remarked  to  me  the  other 
day:  ‘The  sewing  machine  looks  little  different  from 
the  machine  they  were  selling  at  the  time  Dewey 
took  Manila.  But  wait  until  the  war  is  over.  Wait 
till  you  see  the  sewing  machine  I’ll  turn  out!’ 


.  .  .  “Look  about  you.  Begin  anywhere.  Nylon 
conveyor  belts  in  factories  have  displaced  those  of 
‘steel.  Nylon  screening  in  the  home  will  largely 
displace  metal  screening,  while  rugs  of  nylon  and 
other  fibres  will  largely  displace  those  of  wf)ol. 
There’ll  be  new  colors,  new  fibres,  new  finishes, 
new  qualities  in  textiles.  In  stores,  factories,  tiffices 
and  homes  artificial  lighting  will  lie  entirely  in¬ 
direct.  Our  show-windows  will  be  99  percent  glare¬ 
less,  an  improvement  effected  l)y  manufacturers  of 
television  instruments. 

.  .  .  “Ours  is  a  broad  country.  I’m  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  West  Coast  will  have  a  big 
])opulation  gain  after  the  war  ends.  Already  there 
are  steel  mills  out  there  and  many  small  manu¬ 
facturers  are  happier  in  their  new  quarters  on  the 
Coast  than  they  were  in  the  East.  That’s  what 
they  tell  me.  California  and  its  neighbor  States 
constitute  a  market  separate  from  New  York,  sepa¬ 
rate  spiritually  as  well  as  geographically.  They’re 
an  uninhibited  people  out  there.  Bing  Crosby  isn’t 
the  only  Californian  that  stubbornly  insists  on 
dressing  as  he  chooses.  Just  as  Paris  couturiers 
used  to  dictate  what  American  women  were  to  wear, 
so  until  recently  London  tailors  and  haberdashers 
were  to  an  undeserved  extent  responsible  for  the 
cut  and  character  of  clothing  worn  by  American 
men.  Especially  so  far  as  outdoor  clothing  is  con¬ 
cerned.  an  important  group  of  California  de¬ 
signers  are  rapidly  taking  over  the  roles  which 
Americans  were  once  content  to  assign  to  French 
and  British  designers. 

“I  tell  you,  as  I  remarked  to  our  president  the 
other  day,  ‘Those  were  ten  tremendous  years,  1930 
to  1940.  But  the  next  ten  that  follow  the  war  will 
be  even  more  remarkable,  to  my  mind.  I  l(K)k  for¬ 
ward  to  them  eagerly.’ . . .  We’re  going  after  fashion 
as  never  before  in  this  store.  I  mean  the  sort  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  the  coinage  of  brains,  merchandise 
that  will  make  for  a  better,  richer  life.” 

HOMEFURNISHINGS  TYCOON 

Whereupon  to  the  unquiet  retreat  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  retailer  of  housewares,  electrical  appliances, 
and,  yes,  his  floor  of  Rose  Bowl  dimensions  even 
showed  a  line  of  motors  cars  some  years  ago.  With 
a  charming  lack  of  ceremony,  he’s  accustomed  to 
leap  unexpectedly  from  his  chair,  grab  his  ques¬ 
tioner’s  arm  and  propel  him  out  to  the  selling 
floor. 

There  in  the  center  of  an  aisle,  thoroughly  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  river  of  shoppers  he’s  deflecting,  he 
summons  a  half-dozen  of  his  sales  force  and  then 
blurts  excitedly:  “Listen,  fellers,  this  guy  asks  me 
whether  electrical  appliance  merchandising  will 
so-and-so-and-so.  Is  he  right  or  wrong?  You  first. 
Thompson!”  .  .  .  But  here  he  is: 

“Yes,  we  have  no  refrigerators.  But  there’ll  be 
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plenty  after  the  war.  Here’s  a  letter  from  an  air¬ 
plane  manufacturer.  He  asks  me  to  suggest  a  {>ost- 
war  product  that  he  can  turn  to  making.  .\nd  last 
week  a  friend  of  mine  who  makes  airplane  parts 
told  me  that  after  the  war  he  can  make  refrigerators 
that  could  lie  retailed  at  $59  or  $69.  I  told  him  1 
thought  he’d  omitted  from  his  calculations  a  few 
selling  costs,  like  rent,  advertising,  servicing,  and 
so  on. 

“.\t  any  rate  I  think  that  this  business  has 
reached  its  low  point.  Despite  VVPB’s  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  contrary,  made  last  December,  I  think 
we  may  get  releases  on  various  metals  in  the  latter 
part  of  1944— restricted  and  limited  of  course,  yet 
making  possible  not  only  cooking  utensils  but 
Victory  models  of  washers,  refrigerators,  etc.  The 
end  of  the  war  will  create  a  merchant’s  Utopia  that 
will  endure  for  two  or  three  years  mayl>e.  Demand 
will  exceed  supply.  The  consumer  may  want  re¬ 
frigerators  at  the  rate  of  W/^  million  a  year  and  the 
manufacturers  and  distributors  will  be  able  to 
deliver  only  half  that  quantity. 

“Such  a  situation  means  that  the  Controlled 
Materials  Plan  will  continue  for  a  year  or  two  of 
the  jxjstwar  period.  Yes,  CMP  will  allocate  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  year  or  two.  In  fact,  those  snugly  en¬ 
trenched  in  Washington  are  talking  of  extending 
such  control  over  the  first  ten  postwar  years— 
‘socialized  economy’  is  their  phrase,  I  think. 

“.•\s  for  the  retailer,  I  think  the  whole  pattern 
of  distribution  will  lie  changed  to  fit  a  variety  of 
changed  conditions,  most  notable  of  which  will  be 
new,  strong,  formidable  competition— such  as  that 
which  is  already  offered  by  some  of  the  big  tire 
and  oil  companies,  whose  versatility  grows  each 
year. 

“I  speak  of  a  merchant’s  Utopia,  a  seller’s  market 
during  the  first  few  postwar  years.  But  mark  my 
words,  sound  building  will  pay,  whether  a  man  is 
a  manufacturer  or  distributor!  The  manufacturer 
of  electrical  appliances  must  refuse  to  allot  his 
product  to  discount  houses,  to  the  selling  agent 
whose  office  in  in  his  hat,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
I-can-get-it-for-you-wholesale  fraternity. 

“If  manufacturers  try  to  take  advantage  of  dis¬ 
tributors  and  consumers,  they  will  run  into  the 
new  competition  I’ve  spoken  of:  Here’s  a  business 
letter  that  reports  International  Harvester  plans 
to  go  into  the  refrigerator  game,  manufacturing 
primarily  for  rural  consumption.  And  they  say 
General  Mills  is  contemplating  the  postwar  manu¬ 
facture  of  electrical  appliances. 

“What  will  the  big  airplane  plants  make— not 
immediately  following  the  war  but  beginning  a 
year  or  so  after  its  close?  There  are  rumors  that 
they  will  turn  to  making  motor  cars,  Pullman 
cars,  motor  boats,  refrigerators,  washers.  Who  can 
tell?  But  it’s  safe  to  say  that  a  manufacturer  who 


jumps  into  a  new  field  without  experience— who 
blandly  talks  of  a  $59  or  $69  refrigerator — ^will  dis¬ 
turb  the  market. 

“.‘\s  to  postwar  prices,  the  records  show  that 
they’ll  be  higher.  Maybe  not  on  foods  or  motor 
cars,  but  on  most  merchandise.  Economists’  figures 
covering  postwar  periods  since  the  ^V'ar  of  1812 
invariably  record  a  higher  level  of  prices.  I  think 
that  the  department  store  that  is  doing  40  millions 
today  will  have  its  dollar  volume  raised  to  50 
millions  during  the  first  few  postwar  years.  In  my 
own  immediate  field  that  will  be  true,  it  would 
seem.  In  Chicago  recently  I  talked  with  a  group 
of  appliance  manufacturers.  They’re  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  these  days,  meaning  they’re  all  turning  out 
only  war  goods.  They  told  me  that  if  the  war 
ended  tomorrow,  they  figured  that  the  price  of 
products  they  turned  out  would  l)e  up  20%  or 
25%.’’ 

ANOTHER  AUTHORITY  ON  APPLIANCES 

W'hat  may  l)e  the  result  if  “everyone”  starts 
to  manufacture  housewares  and  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  after  the  war  ends,  is  suggested  by  a  member 
of  a  century-old  firm  of  homefurnishings  retailers. 
He  said: 

“.Apparently  automobile  manufacturers,  makers 
of  planes,  and  a  miscellaneous  lot.  some  of  them 
with  enormous  financial  reserves,  are  planning  a 
postwar  plunge  into  the  manufacture  of  refrigera¬ 
tors  and  other  appliances,  big  and  small.  If  that 
comes  about,  I  believe  many  will  get  their  fingers 
burnt— right  up  to  the  elbow  in  some  cases. 

“As  to  fly-by-night  manufacturers:  consider  the 
automobile,  a  mechanism  that  has  l)een  manufac¬ 
tured  for  roughly  a  half-century.  No  one  knows 
how  many  different  makes  of  automobiles  have 
l)een  manufactured!  .Authorities  can  only  estimate 
that  the  world  total  of  brands  is  4,000,  of  which 
1,550  originated  in  the  United  States.  Seemingly 
a  lot  of  Toms,  Dicks  and  Harrys  have  lieen  manu¬ 
facturers  of  motor  cars.  It’s  a  safe  guess  that  not 
all  of  them  made  millions. 

“I  think  that  many  manufacturers,  legislated  out 
of  business  during  these  war  years,  will  not  resume 
when  peace  comes.  I  think  that  other  manufac¬ 
turers,  whose  plants  have  enormously  expanded 
in  the  past  few  years  and  who  plan  to  enter  new 
fields  when  the  war  ends, 
ought  to  keep  in  mind 
the  heavy  mortality  to 
which  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances  are  subject.  To  il¬ 
lustrate:  I  got  interested 
in  our  vacuum  cleaner 
section  several  years 
ago.  I  found  that  of  the 
496  different  makes  of 
electric  cleaners  that  had 
been  manufactured  at 
one  time  or  another 
since  1907,  only  64  were 
still  on  the  market. 

[Coni’ d  on  page  21) 
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Today’s  and  Tomorrow’s 
Latin-American  Imports 

By  Edith  Igoe  Sweeney  » 

Curator,  Grace  Lines,  Latin-American  Collection 


The  free  transit  of  merchandise  and  inspiration  to 
us  from  the  Latin  American  countries  has  been,  like 
other  attractive  things,  postponed  until  graver  matters 
have  been  settled.  But  an  excellent  start  had  been 
made  before  December,  1941.  For  instance,  in  that  very 
month.  Lord  &  Taylor’s  William  Pahlmann  presented 
the  results  of  his  travel  year  in  South  America  in  the 
fmm  of  six  brilliant  rooms  which  drew  on  Peruvian 
sources  for  their  inspiration  and  for  many  of  their 
antique  funishings.  In  the  same  month,  W.  Sc  J.  Sloane 
showed  for  the  first -time,  an  exhibit  sptmsored  by  the 
Peruvian  government,  of  Peruvian  furniture,  rugs, 
blankets,  silver,  ceramics  and  other  items. 

And  in  January,  1942,  R.  H.  Macy  Sc  Co.  opened 
its  gigantic  Latin-American  Fair,  proving  that,  with 
enough  planning  and  hard  work  (and  enough  resources 
of  money  and  men)  quantity  orders— not  the  usual 
sampling  orders— could  be  filled  from  Latin-American 
sources. 

What  stores  can  do  now,  in  the  third  year  of  war, 
is  chiefiy  to  plan  for  the  future.  Although,  as  Miss 
Sweeney’s  article  points  out,  some  merchandise  is  still 
coming  through  from  Mexico,  no  large  scale  imports 
are  now  possible.  But  it  is  possible  to  develop  and 
present  merchandise  that  has  its  style  inspiration  in 
Latin-Amerca— many  manufacturers  and  stores  are 
doing  so.  They  put  color  and  novelty  into  markets 
where  war  production  restrictions  have  closed  many  of 
the  usual  <q>portunities  for  style  interest.  And  they 
provide  a  proving  ground  on  which  retailers,  by  gaug¬ 
ing  customer  reaction  now,  can  learn  a  lot  for  later  use 
about  which  native  Latin-American  items  may  require 
adaptation  for  quantity  sales  here,  and  which  ones  our 
customers  will  take  undiluted. 

Meanwhile,  a  most  important  source  of  ideas  is 
newly  available  in  New  York.  On  February  26th  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  opened  its  Hall 
of  Mexican  and  Central  American  Archaeology.  It  is 
a  brilliant  presentation  of  2,000  years  of  arts  and 
crafts  development,  from  the  pre-Columbian  era  to 
modem  times. 


A  Lord  &  Taylor  window  sidutes  .Xmcrican 
powerful  link  between  south  and  north  of  tht 


Yes,  goods  do  How  north  across 
the  Rio  Grande— enough  to 
write  about,  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  limited  but  steadily  flowing 
stocks  in  the  best  stores  across 
the  country  and— what  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  our  future  welfare— 
to  enhance  and  expand  trade  and 
cultural  exchange  throughout  the 
western  hemisphere.  Walk  into 
Frc-d  Leighton’s  retail  shop  in  New 
York,  or  his  wholesale  showroom. 
It  looks  like  the  gt)od  old  days. 
They  have  2,000  different  items— 
90‘’o  from  Mexico.  There  is  pot¬ 
tery,  glazed  and  unglazed  glassware 
in  cobalt,  honey,  amethyst,  aqua 
and  aquamarine.  Then  they  have 
hand-wrought  silver  jewelry,  wcxxl- 
en  tovs  and  hand-painted  furniture. 
Tin  items  too— candelabra,  plates, 
picture  frames  and  wall  lanterns. 
.And.  of  course,  there  is  Mexican 
leather.  .\  few  items  are  trickling 
through  from  the  other  countries 
now  and  then— chiefly  from  Nica¬ 
ragua.  Colombia.  Ecuador  and 
Guatemala.  From  Cuba  thev  are 
importing  a  fair  amount  of  leather 
belts,  cigarette  cases  and  wallets. 
The  Mexican  items  are  chiefly  class¬ 
ified  as  “gift”,  so  thev  rate  prettv 
low  in  priorities.  However,  l.eigh- 
ton  maintains  a  warehouse  in 
Mexico,  and  a  couple  here,  so  lie- 
tween  them,  and  the  unexpected 
shipping  space  which  bobs  up  now 
and  then,  there  are  always  some 
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At  left,  a  corner  of  Fred  Leighton's  shop  in  New  York,  which  still  receives  v»me  Mexican  items,  ,\t  right,  one  of  the  Lord  &  Taylor 
window  displays  of  cottons  lor  the  south.  Featured  merchandise  wras  a  group  of  vivid  cottons,  hand-l<H>med  and  hand-dyed  in  Mexico, 


gtKKls  of  each  class  ready  hjr  iner- 
cl'.anis'  stocks. 

Or  step  over  to  the  Empire 
State  Building  and  l<H)k  in  on 
.Marvin  Textile  Associates.  Thev 
have  developc-d  something  very  ex¬ 
citing  called  the  Tequila  cmktail 
pajamas  and  lounging  robes.  Miss 
Ruth  Joan  SchtK'iiberg  brought 
back  the  color  inspiration  for  these 
garments  after  an  intensive  search 
through  Mexico. 

To  get  the  real  color  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  this  line  yoti  should  see  the 
color  movie  these  |x*ople  are  show¬ 
ing  in  the  larger  stores.  I'he 
.Marvin  people  are  also  putting  out 
a  line  of  sun  clothes  made  of  qual¬ 
ity  fabrics  inqxirted  from  Mexico. 
Not  only  the  fabrics,  but  the  styl¬ 
ing  and  the  color  are  Mexican. 
The  outstanding  interest  in  these 
Mexican  cottons  is  the  unusual  use 
of  color. 

So  much  for  examples  of  inter- 
.\merican  trade  as  it  exists  UKlav. 
The  United  States  has  the  will 
to  trade  with  South  America— and 
the  will  to  promote  gCMnl  will. 

Don  Francisco  Pardo  de  Zela. 
Minister  and  Consul  General  of 
Peru  in  the  United  States,  sounded 
the  kevnote  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  future  g<HKi  will  svhen 
he  publiclv  stated  three  \ears  ago 
that  successful  trade  relations  and 
mutual  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  two  .\mericas  would 
not  be  brought  aixmt  bv  diplo¬ 


matic  coidereiices  or  speeches  at 
Chamlxr  of  Camimerce  luncheons, 
but  bv  the  sum  total  of  jxrsonal 
contacts  Ix-tween  individual  citi¬ 
zens  traxelling  and  trading  with 
niulual  lairness  over  a  pericxl  of 
sears.  Carg<x-s  of  ships,  aloft  and 
alloat.  will  tally  the  score  as  to 
whether  wartime  jjolicies  and  pros- 
|x*cts  are  lulfdled. 

Some  major  elements  of  the 


C.<jlor  inspiration  for  these  .Mars  in  pa¬ 
jamas  came  from  .Mexico.  Play  clothes 
bv  the  same  house  use  Mexican  cottons. 


problem  seem  destined  for  settle¬ 
ment  by  sheer  force  of  momentum. 
For  instance.  Brazil,  original  source 
of  rublxr,  is  developing  that  re¬ 
source  and  is  assured  a  larger  share 
of  our  market  than  she  enjoved. 

But  it  is  in  the  realm  of  arts  and 
crafts  and  textiles  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  citizen  of  North  .America 
makes  his— or  her— influence  felt. 
Great  department  stores  are  the 
clearing  houses  through  which 
loreign  products  are  intrcxluced. 
but  it  is  the  individual  purchaser 
who  approves  or  disapproves  each 
proffered  item. 

The  merchandising  system  of  our 
large  stores  calls  for  delivery  of 
quantity  and  quality  on  a  speci¬ 
fied  date  and  this  uncovers  a  fun¬ 
damental  difficulty  for  their  repre¬ 
sentative  buyers— a  difficulty  which 
patience  and  organization  can  over¬ 
come. 

While  in  most  countries  there  are 
well-developed  industries  which 
supplv  certain  local  commercial 
needs,  much  of  the  handicraft  of 
Latin  .America,  whether  in  cera¬ 
mics.  metals,  or  textiles,  is  pnxluc- 
ed  in  the  homes  of  the  artisans: 
comparatively  little  by  regimented 
workers  in  factories.  Each  finished 
object  is.  therefore,  an  individual 
interpretation  of  design.  To  gather 
one  gross  of  anv  one  article,  reason¬ 
ably  well-matched  for  size,  design 
and  quality,  would  be  im{X>ssible 
t(Kla\.  (Cont.  on  page  14) 
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However,  let  us  remember  that 
the  same  situation  once  existed 
throughout  the  Orient;  has  since 
been  successfully  handled  through 
commissionaires  who  supervise  and 
cull  the  output  until  the  sp>ecifi- 
cations  of  an  order  are  met. 

The  fame  of  Mrs.  Harold  Fette’s 
Chinese  rugs  became  world  wide 
after  an  American  woman  revolu¬ 
tionized  that  industry  in  Northern 
China.  On  my  last  visit  to  Peking, 
Mrs.  Fette  had  1600  w'eavers  at  her 
looms,  and  so  thorough  was  her 
organization  that  an  exact  dupli¬ 
cate  of  a  rug  could  be  ordered  by 
cable,  her  files  carrying  the  size  and 
design,  samples  of  the  yarn  and 
chemical  formula  for  every  hue  of 
dye  used  in  the  original  order. 
I  mention  Mrs.  Fette  as  an  example 
of  the  kindly  guide  to  American 


J.  N.  Adam  Co.  of  Buffalo  used  Mexican  handcraft  in  a 
group  of  drama*ic  window  displays.  Notes  on  interesting  cus¬ 
toms  connected  with  some  items  appeared  in  each  window. 


Examples  of  Mexican  wcxxlcarving  in  the  Grace  Line  Collection. 


markets  so  necessary  for  the  foreign 
artisan.  This  principle  works  both 
ways,  as  our  producers  need  the 
same  advice  for  Latin  American 
markets. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Annamite 
merchants  were  eager  to  establish 
shops  in  America,  the  French  Con¬ 
sulate  in  San  Francisco  asked  me 
to  include  Indo-China  in  my  travels 
and  report,  from  an  American 
woman’s  viewpoint,  whether  the 
art  of  that  territory  could  compete 
with  that  of  China  or  Japan.  I 
had  to  rejx)rt  an  emphatic  “No”, 
with  one  exception— the  woven 
sampots,  characteristically  differing 
with  each  village.  France’s  answer 
to  that  situation  was  to  transfer 
2000  chosen  weavers  to  an  atelier 
in  Paris,  whence  their  traditional 
patterns  were  given  to  the  fashion 
world  as  of  Rodier’s  design. 

Mexico  is  well  ahead  of  its  sister 
republics  in  organization  of  native 
skill.  As  far  back  as  1910,  Agua 
Caliente  was  the  clearing  center 


for  Mexican  drawn  work,  and  the 
Department  of  National  Economics 
under  President  Avila  Camacho’s 
regime  has  promoted  the  arts  and 
crafts  for  domestic  use  as  well  as 
export. 

Equally  active  in  Peru  is  Senor 
German  Morales  Macedo,  Director 
of  Economics,  under  the  whole¬ 
hearted  urging  of  President  Manuel 
Pardo  and  Vice-President  Larco- 
Herrera.  And  what  a  wealth  of 
artistry  in  silver,  pottery  and  tex¬ 
tiles  and  an  untold  variety  of 
hardwoods  they  have  to  offer! 

Scientists  acclaim  the  ancient 
Peruvians  as  the  greatest  w’eavers 
of  all  time  and  that  genius  for  pat¬ 
tern  and  subtle  color  theme  is 
inherent  in  the  native  today. 

I  could  name  one  dealer  in  Lima 
who  is  ready  for  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  market  now.  He  travels  the 
hinterlands  to  stock  his  shop  with 
examples  of  the  champion  artisans 
of  each  district,  specializing  in 
hand-woven  rugs  and  rugs  made 


of  choice  animal  pelts. 

By  supplying  to  weavers  of  prov¬ 
en  skill  the  quality  of  yarn  and 
dyes  specified  in  an  order,  such 
a  commissionaire  could  meet  the 
merchandising  demands  of  the 
North  .American  market  as  far  as 
one  man  may,  but  his  like  must 
be  multiplied  many  times  over  to 
meet  the  volume  of  trade  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  envision. 

Visitors  to  Mexico  City  should 
not  fail  to  inspect  the  Fred  Davis 
collection  of  Mexican  arts  and 
crafts. 

In  this  country  the  Grace  Line’s 
comprehensive  Latin  American  col¬ 
lection  is  available  to  exhibitors  for 
educational  and  good  will  purposes. 
It  has  merited  tw’o-week  showings 
in  the  windows  and  auditoriums 
of  such  stores  as  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller  in  St.  Louis;  J.  N.  Adam  Co. 
in  Buffalo:  Jordan  Marsh,  the 
Paine  Furniture  Co.  and  Boston 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston;  Boggs 
&  Buhl  in  Pittsburgh;  William  H. 
Block  Co.  in  Indianapolis:  WchkI- 
ward  and  Lothrop  in  Washington, 
D.C.;  and  is  next  scheduled  for 
Pogue’s,  Cincinnati,  in  April. 

Much  of  this  collection  is  of  mu¬ 
seum  quality,  expressing  the  history 
and  native  culture  of  the  pre-Col¬ 
umbian  era.  With  this  is  blended 
an  array  of  story-telling  objects  de¬ 
picting  the  glamorous  and  roman¬ 
tic  Spanish  Colonial  period  and, 
finally,  examples  of  modern  pro¬ 
ducts  evidencing  the  20th  Century 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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You  hear  it  pretty  often  these 
days — in  so  many  words  or 
their  reasonable  equivalent; 
“Advertising  will  have  to  go  back 
to  hard  selling  after  the  war,  in 
fact,  harder  selling  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Because  the  big  postwar 
problem  will  be  distribution  -  -  - 
Of  course,  on  the  hopeful  as¬ 
sumption  that  Government  and 
business  will  work  out  a  smooth 
reconversion  to  p>eacetime  opera¬ 
tions.  that  is  true.  But  it  is  only 
half-truth.  It  goes  too  much  on 
the  theory  that  sales  promotion  is 
a  separate,  detached  function, 
whereas  in  reality  it  is  one  of  four 
interrelated  parts  of  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness.  the  other  three  being  the  mer¬ 
chandising,  accounting,  and  opera¬ 
ting  divisions.  No  one  unit  can 
function  alone:  no  one  can  suc¬ 
ceed  without  all  the  rest.  By  the 
same  reasoning,  no  one  division 
is  more  responsible  for  the  success 
of  volume  and  profits.  This  is  the 
state  of  affairs  now,  and  it  will 
continue  so. 

The  Job  to  Be  Done 

Naturally,  every  unit  of  a  retail 
business  will  face  a  challenging  new 
task  after  the  war.  Perhaps  that  is 
what  some  folks  means  by  “harder 
selling”.  But  it  w’ill  not  lie  an 
intensification  of  the  old  job— 
it  will  really  be  new'.  Intensifica¬ 
tion  of  old  practices  (in  advertising 
or  in  any  other  job)  will  not  turn 
the  trick  in  the  postwar  era.  There 
is  need  of  new’  thinking  and  a  new- 
kind  of  doing! 

Since  the  subject  of  this  article 
is  sales  promotion  and  its  greatest 
tool,  advertising,  it  is  practical  at 
this  point  to  concentrate  on  that 
phase  of  retailing  without  weaken¬ 
ing  the  general  premise  previously 
set  forth.  What,  then,  is  the  post¬ 
war  job  of  sales  promotion? 

In  the  first  place,  neither  sales 
promotion  nor  advertising  can  be 
merely  the  expression  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  operation,  come  post¬ 
war.  The  old  saw',  “The  best  ad¬ 


vertising  is  that  which  accurately 
reflects  the  merchandising  of  a 
store”,  will  still  be  sound— but  in¬ 
adequate.  Sales  promotion  must 
come  to  contribute,  and  have  the 
right  as  well  as  the  obligation  to 
contribute,  to  merchandising  in 
particular.  Conversely,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  must  be  prepared  to  receive 
inspiration  and  guidance  from  all 
three  of  its  equal  partners. 

Many  stores  have  been  slow’  to 
adjust  their  ideas  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion  from  the  old  “stunt”  days; 
many  stores  have  too  long  retained 
their  “writer-and-artist”  concept  of 
advertising— or  their  “newspaper 
office”  fixation.  These  notions  are 
obsolete,  although  still  alive  in 
some  surprising  sp>ots.  Conditions 
after  the  Armistice  will  surely  elim¬ 
inate  them.  .\nd  here  is  one  gcxxl 
reason  why: 

The  public,  after  the  training  it 
has  received  in  wartime,  will  not  be 
the  public  of  yesteryear. 

Because  of  rationing  your  pttblic 
will  have  learned  to  rely  on  qual¬ 
ity  and  be  less  gullible  about  price 
appeal. 

Because  of  consumer  education 
and  a  taste  of  higher  living,  your 
public  will  demand  improved 
goods. 

Because  of  OPA  regulations,  and 
competition  already  in  sight,  your 
public  will  be  critical  of  many 
present  markons. 

Because  of  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  training  acquired  by  millions 
of  women  (purchasers  of  85%  or 
more  in  retail  stores  in  normal 
times)  your  public  will  be  more 
exacting. 

Because  of  worthy  competing 
merchandise  in  abundance  in  ei>ery 
line  your  public  will  have  close 
decisions  to  make  before  buying. 

In  the  face  of  such  changes, 
it  seems  hardly  plausible  that 
“harder-than-ever”  selling  along 
traditional  lines  can  assure  post- 
w’ar  business  for  a  retail  establish¬ 
ment.  That  being  the  case,  there 
must  be  a  more  enlightened  ap¬ 


proach  to  sales  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  demanded  by  postwar 
conditions.  To  be  even  more  ac¬ 
curate,  there  should  have  been  a 
more  enlightened  approach  to  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  long 
ago— it  will  simply  be  hurried  along 
by  the  dramatic  change  from  war 
conditions  to  postw’ar  conditions. 

New  Concept  Required 

A  beginning  might  be  made  by 
considering  sales  promotion  a  much 
more  widely  useful  plan  than  it  is 
generally  regarded  now— when  it  is 
chiefly  a  program  for  advertising, 
display,  and  a  few  special  features 
f)er  month.  What  it  really  should 
be  is  a  code  of  policy  and  practice 
for  merchandising,  advertising,  and 
servicing  a  store,  throughout  a 
stated  period.  It  would  be  devel¬ 
oped  by  collaboration,  of  course, 
and  would  be  a  start  toward  really 
impressive  coojieration  and  co¬ 
ordination. 

.\nother  forward  step  would  be 
the  development  of  a  more  ob¬ 
jective  attitude  toward  advertis¬ 
ing— a  determination  to  prepare 
advertising  that  caters  to  customers’ 
wants  and  needs,  instead  of  ad¬ 
vertising  that  simply  aims  to  beat 
last  year’s  figures  (with  a  little 
stock  correction  on  the  side) .  And 
to  the  usual  rejoinder  that  volume 
keeps  the  store  ojierating  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  profits,  the  fair  reply  is 
that  “harder  selling”  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  type  will  sometime  soon 
fail  to  produce  either  the  volume 
or  the  profit.  Surely  we  shall  not 
entirely  forget  the  experiments  we 
have  recently  made  in  public  re¬ 
lations  and  theme  advertising!  Or 
do  we  mistake  their  success  for  a 
phenomenon  of  these  times  only? 

Regardless  of  difficulties,  it  will 
come— this  integrated  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  this  objective  advertising.  The 
best  proof  is  that  forward-looking 
stores  are  practicing  the  techniques 
—gingerly  now,  perhaps,  but  with 
increasing  success  that  promises 
notable  performances  once  victory 
is  won. 
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Retailers  are  using  the 
month’s  respite  from  the 
enactment  of  higher  excise 
taxes  to  work  out  practical 
methods  of  collecting  the  new, 
higher  levies  which  go  into  effect 
April  1.  In  the  fur  trade,  for  in¬ 
stance,  stores  are  deciding  whether 
to  collect  the  tax  as  a  separate  item 
or  to  include  it  in  the  price.  The 
latter  practice,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  Ik?  the  popidar  method. 
For  including  it  in  the  price,  it  is 
f)ointed  out  by  those  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  collect  it  as  a  separate  item, 
may  bring  about  violations  of  OPA 
price  control  by  ceiling  piercing. 
Besides,  the  higher  price  without 
information  that  it  came  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  increased  tax  might  be 
misleading. 

Where  the  tax  is  shown  as  a 
separate  item,  sound  procedure 
would  be  to  show  the  total  jirice 
on  one  side  of  the  ticket  with  the 
tax  and  the  price  itemized  on  the 
other,  as  at  least  one  store  is  ]>lan- 
ning  to  do.  For  instance,  if  the 
price  of  a  coat  is  SI, 000,  one  side 
of  the  ticket  will  read,  "Total  price 
$1  ,200”— and  the  other  side.  “Price, 
$1,000— Federal  Tax  $200— total 
price  $1,200.”  Attention  will  be 
called  to  the  pricing  on  both  sides 
of  the  ticket. 

Fur  Troublus  Nuvur  End 

IN  THE  MEANTIME,  the 
inequities  of  the  OPA  regulations 
still  plague  fur  wholesalers,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  especially  retailers. 
Though  months  ago  revision  was 
promised  by  November  1st  last  year, 
178  w'ith  all  its  inequities  is  still 
in  effect— and  the  effect  is  to  sejueeze 
retailers  by  the  rapidly  rising  prices 
of  skins  and  retail  ceilings  estab¬ 
lished  on  1941  skin  and  manufac¬ 
turing  costs.  'Disappointment  is 
rampant  in  the  trade  over  the 
failure  of  OP.4  to  include  ceilings 


on  skin  prices  in  its  proposed  re¬ 
vision  of  178  last  month  submitted 
to  and  rejected  by  industry  com¬ 
mittees  representing  manufactur¬ 
ers,  wholesalers  and  retailers.  The 
members  of  these  committees  main¬ 
tain  there  can  l>e  no  relief  unless 
and  until  prices  are  fixed  on  skins. 

Chikan  Buying  Troublu 

WITH  GENIAL  Ben  Namm  as 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  we  were, 
along  with  a  dozen  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors,  the  dinner  guest  of  Dr.  Valen¬ 
tin  F.  Boucas  one  night  last  month 
at  the  Waldorf  .Astoria.  The  Good 
Neighbor  policy  was  the  theme  of 
the  evening.  As  a  charming  host. 
Dr.  Boucas  certainly  demonstrated 
that  important  phase  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  policy. 

Our  dinner  companion  was  a 
newspaper  man  from  Chile.  .As  we 
talked  of  the  possibilities  for  de¬ 
veloping  trade  between  our  two 
countries  after  the  war,  he  related 
an  experience  a  countryman  of  his 
had  had  which,  it  struck  us,  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  hurdles  confront¬ 
ing  us  in  the  development  of  trade 
with  our  South  .American  friends. 
It  seems  that  in  Chile  they  have  a 
fine  quality  of  syrup  which  they 
thought  could  be  sold  to  the  stores 
of  .America.  One  large  department 
store  after  testing  and  trying  the 
syrup  agreed  to  stock  it.  “But,” 
our  friend  went  on,  “we  couldn’t 
sell  them.  The  initial  order  was 
for  5,000  cases  and  that  is  more 
syrup  that  our  whole  country  pro¬ 
duces— just  one  American  depart¬ 
ment  store.” 

Father’s  Day  1944 

WITH  THE  drafting  of  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  fathers  getting  really 
under  way  this  spring.  Father’s  Day 
on  Sunday,  June  18  this  year  will 
take  on  more  significance  than  per¬ 
haps  it  ever  has. 


Roconvorsion  Query 

THE  SUGGESTION  that  some 
manufacturers  be  permitted  to  pro¬ 
duce  civilian  goods  in  a  trade  where 
there  has  been  a  complete  shut 
down,  provided  they  divide  their 
production  among  manufacturers 
of  the  same  items  but  who  are  still 
producing  war  goods,  was  not  well 
received.  One  large  manufacturer 
in  the  electrical  appliance  field  said 
to  us:  “We  want  no  part  of  it. 
How  could  we  distribute  goods 
under  our  name  produced  by 
others?  Their  standards  may  be 
different  from  ours;  and  Iresides 
we  could  not  afford  to  give  them 
the  advantage  of  later  declaring 
that  during  this  period  they  made 
civilian  goods  which  we  sold  under 
our  name.” 

Anyhow  some  folks  see  in  the 
president’s  order  for  a  review  of 
job  deferments,  evidence  that  all 
hope  is  gone  for  some  time  to  come 
for  anything  approaching  a  return 
to  substantial  production  for  civil¬ 
ian  use. 

What  Makes  a  Fashion  Center 

WHILE  NEW  YORKERS  are 
weighing  the  projxtsal  of  Mayor  La 
Guardia’s  committee  for  a  World 
Fashion  Center  at  a  cost  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  as  reported  in 
the  February  issue  of  The  Bul¬ 
letin,  they  find  plenty  of  food  for 
thought  in  the  remarks  of  Walter 
Hoving,  president  of  Lord  &  Tay¬ 
lor,  upon  his  re-election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Fifth  .Avenue  .As¬ 
sociation.  Emphasizing  the  im- 
piortance  of  retail  stores  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  fashion  center, 
Mr.  Hoving,  without  referring  to 
the  committee’s  report,  said  in  part: 

“.And  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  location  of  a  fashion 
center  depends  primarily  on  the 
quality  of  its  retail  stores  rather 
than  on  any  other  factor.  .After 
all,  a  wholesale  market  will  not 
prwluce  quality  merchandise  un- 
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less  ilierc  are  quality  stores  close  at 
hand  dainoring  for  it.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  forget  that  Paris  in  its  hey- 
dav  was  a  fashion  center  because  of 
the  great  Paris  couturiers,  who 
were,  after  all,  retailers,  although 
thcv  permitted  professional  Ameri¬ 
can  l)uvers  to  buy  their  models, 
hut  always  at  full  retail  prices.” 

Fashion  Is  Evorywhor* 

MEANWHILE,  in  Philadelphia, 
Gimbel’s  takes  the  {josition  that 
“all  America  is  a  fashion  center.” 
'Ellis  month  that  store  will  stage  an 
Assemlily  of  Famous  Fashions  dur¬ 
ing  ilte  week  of  March  12th  as 
part  of  a  long  range  program  to 
distover  and  eiyonrage  new  re¬ 
gional  markets.  I'he  assembly  will 
leature  fashion  shows,  personal  ap¬ 
pearances  of  manufacturers,  special 
regional  experts  and  a  series  of 
public  events  keyed  to  the  theme 
of  public  promotion.  The  week 
will  be  signalized  by  a  dinner  given 
by  the  store  to  several  hundred 
fashion  manufacturers  from  all 
paits  of  the  country  and  leaders 
of  business,  government  and  atl- 
vertising  circles.  Cx)mmenting  on 
the  Assembly,  Arthur  C.  Kaufman, 
executive  head  of  the  store,  de¬ 
clared  about  this  series  of  events; 

“\Ve  have  always  leaned  heavily 
on  the  magiiiricent  contributions 
of  the  New  York  market,  but.  in 
our  constant  search  for  the  best 
of  all  kinds,  we  have  sent  our 
buyers  all  over  America,  and  they 
have  come  back  to  tell  us  that  ‘All 
America  is  a  fashion  center’.  They 
have  reported  that  North,  South, 
East  and  West  color  the  .American 
fashion  picture  with  their  particu¬ 
lar  production  methods,  regional 
flavor,  climate,  and  way  of  life. 

I  hey  all  contribute  to  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  American  fashion  in 
the  world  today.” 

How  to  Los*  Business 

SINCT  WE  wrote  in  January 
alM)ut  the  need  for  analyzing  de- 
partmetits  now  with  the  view  of 
fortifying  weak  s|>ots  where  sales 
are  lost  because  of  a  lack  of  proper 
attention,  we  talked  with  a  man 
who  recently  wrote  a  Ixxtk  of  in¬ 
terest  especially  to  department 
store  shoppers.  He  told  us  that 
while  the  sale  of  his  book  during 
the  first  few  months  ran  into  thou- 
saiids.  not  2.5^^^,  were  sold  by  local 


Schedule  of  NRDGA  Group  Conventions 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Cincinnati  —  April  4,  5,  6 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 
St.  Louis  —  April  12,  13,  14 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 
Louisville  —  April  24,  25,  26 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  &  PERSONNEL  GROUPS 
Cleveland  —  May  15,  16,  17 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
C:hicago  -  June  20,  21,  22,  23 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
AND  READY-TO-WEAR  GROUP 
New  York  —  June  (dates  pending) 


stores.  I'he  great  bulk  came  from 
mail  orders  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  This  was  a  good  piece 
of  business  local  department  stores 
lost.  .After  the  war  when  compe¬ 
tition  gets  tough  it  no  doubt  will 
seem  well  worth  saving. 

Start  on  Postwar  Harmony 

SPE.AKING  OF  postwar  plan¬ 
ing— and  who  isn’t,  these  tlays— 
.Allied  Stores  Corjjoration  made  a 
good  start  in  that  direction  last 
month  when  it  invited,  in  addition 
to  others,  representatives  of  its 
manufacturing  and  merchandise 
resources — 1,100  of  them— to  a 
World  of  'Fotnorrow  tlintier  at  the 
Waldorf  .Astoria  in  New  York. 

Unheard  of  in  the  ^\’orld  of 
Aesterday,  this  getting  together 
at  a  goo<l  will  dinner  with  men  and 
wometi  upon  whom  the  corjXMa- 
tion  must  dejKMid  largely  for  its 
sitccess— etnployecs  atid  mattagers  of 
subsidiary  companies  (stores)  and 
manufacturers  who  supply  them— 
cannot  help  but  establish  a  cordial 
utiderstandittg  which  s|X‘aks  well 
for  the  present  as  well  as  the  future 
of  that  corporation.  To  us  it  seems 
a  pretty  g(K)d  foundation  ujxm 
which  to  begin  building  now  for 
a  sound  after  the  war  relationship. 

.Stressing  the  joint  obligations  of 
distributors  and  manufacturers  in 
the  World  of  Tomorrow  and  the 
relationship  between  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  its  resources,  li.  Earl  Puck¬ 
ett.  president  of  .Allied  Stores,  said 
among  other  things: 


“In  this  World  of  tomorrow, 
you  and  I,  all  of  us,  must  work 
together  more  closely  than  ever 
before.  Our  obligations  are  great— 
so  great  they  must  be  shared.  If 
we  do  not  find  a  way  of  sharing 
these  obligations,  someone  else  will, 
and  1  know  in  atlvance  that  neither 
vou  nor  I  will  like  that  solution. 
We  must  see  that  pnxluction,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  consumption  arc 
forced  to  undreamed  of  heights  in 
this  World  of  Tomorrow.  We  not 
only  fulfdl  obligations  by  doing  so. 
but  also  create  opportunities— 
mutual  obligations  and  mutual 
opjxxtunities. 

“Each  of  us  has  his  own  con¬ 
tribution  to  make  in  meeting  these 
obligations.  Manufacturers  must 
not  only  pnxluce  merchandise  to 
satisfy  existing  demands.  New 
items  of  merchandise  alx>ut  which 
the  present-day  consumer  has  never 
heard  must  lx  develofxd  and  a  de¬ 
sire  for  them  created.  New  and  im¬ 
proved  materials  must  lx  st)  used  as 
to  create  new  needs,  wants,  and  de¬ 
mands.  Improved  design  must 
make  the  old  obsolete.  New  and 
better  styling  must  be  so  dynamic 
in  character  that  the  old  will  lx 
scrapped  l<»ng  Ixfore  the  last  grain 
of  utilitv  value  has  Ixen  squeezed 
from  it.” 

Other  speakers  were  Eric  .A. 
Johnston,  president  of  the  Cham- 
Ixr  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  who  said  the  goals  we  seek 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Challenged  by  Furniture  Restrictions,  the  Decorators 

and  Imagination 


Do  Their  Job  with  Paint,  Antiques 


FURNHURE  shonages  have 
put  department  store  decora¬ 
tors  on  their  mettle.  Not  minded 
to  let  their  motlel  rtKJin  exhibits, 
and  their  customers’  ideas,  drilt 
into  dreary  makeshift,  they  have 
lx;en  coming  through  lately  with 
ideas  that  encourage  customers  not 
to  make  the  best  of,  but  rather  to 
make  the  most  of,  what’s  available. 
They  are  using  antitpics  and  semi¬ 
antiques  brilliantly  —  .Altman’s 
worked  out  a  whole  series  of  group¬ 
ings  on  the  theme,  “One  Wonder- 
fid  Piece.”  Gimbel’s  has  plugged 
its  decorator  service  as  never  be¬ 
fore,  urging  customers  to  make  use 
of  it  for  the  smallest  problems. 
Marshall  Field’s  theme,  to  keep 
homes  out  of  the  doldrums,  is: 
“\'our  home  is  alive  as  long  as 
it  keeps  changing!”  Unusual  color 
treatments  are  Macy’s  favorite  pre¬ 
scription  and  were  featured  in  its 
midwinter  furniture  show,  a  total 
of  100  new  rooms  and  groupings. 

To  encourage  buying  interest  in 
antiques,  semi-antiques  and  just 
(onversation  pieces,  Macy’s  opened 
two  new  cottage  settings,  one  for 
old  .American  pieces  and  one  for 
Gorner  Shop  antiques.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  two  of  the  Forward 
House  modern  rf)oms  are  shown 
here.  The  walls  are  the  news  note 
in  the  upper  photograph— painted 
to  l(K)k  like  brick  walls,  with  flowers 
pushing  through  the  crevices.  The 
tlraperies  are  made  of  balhKtn  cloth 
and  painted  with  the  same  brick 
and  flower  motif.  In  the  second 
photograph  the  bright  idea  is  the 
il<K)r  treatment— gold  and  silver 
]»a|ier  applied  to  form  a  design  of 
interlocking  circles  and  shellacked 
seven  times  as  a  gesture  in  the 
direction  of  practicality.  Fhe  chairs 
are  East  Indian.  The  color  scheme 
in  this  room  adds  up  as  follows: 
oyster  white  for  the  sectional  sofa, 
persimmon  red  and  white  for  the 
ceiling-high  screen,  grey  for  the 
chest  in  the  background,  smoky  jade 
for  the  coffee  table  top  and  gold 
and  silver  for  the  floor.  .Sharp, 
confident  color  schemes  like  this 
strike  a  note  of  newness  and  ex¬ 
citement  all  through  the  Forward 
House  exhibit. 


.A  “Soiiihem  Califor¬ 
nia”  setting  in  Macy's 
Forward  House.  Motif 
of  walls  and  draperies 
copies  the  brick  flcntr 
of  adjoining  patio. 


"New  York”  living  room  in  the  Forward  House  groiij)  gets  an  exoiit 
effect  with  East  Indian  chairs  and  a  color  scheme  of  wliite.  jjersimmon 
red  and  smoky  jade.  Pewter  tea  caddies  are  usetl  hn  lamp  Itases. 


McCreery’s  shows  .American  antique  pieces  in  this  serene  nMtm.  and 
brightens  the  effect  with  colors  from  a  backgammon  board— blatk. 
red,  green  and  white.  Planned  for  easy  wartime  lu)usekeeping. 
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Basic  Elements  of  the  Retailer’s 
Postwar  Responsibility 


liy  Sail  CIoiin 
City  Stores  Company; 
Chairman,  \RL)(iA  Postwar 
Committee 

SINCIE  certain  tomiols  will  be 
with  us  alter  the  war,  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  a  prime  war 
project  to  clemonstrate  now  that  a 
true  enterprise  system  must  be  sell- 
suMaining;  that  it  cannot  depend 
ii|K)n  Government  needs  primarily, 
or  l)c  supplementary  to  Ciotern- 
luent  enterprise  and  direction.  We 
(annot  o{x.*rate  the  business  system 
through  improvised  Government, 
that  is,  Government,  not  within  a 
known  limitation  or  framework, 
hut  Ciovernment  in  which  a  bureau- 
craev  at  will  makes  the  rules  or 
cancels  and  modifies  them,  without 
the  consent  of  business. 

The  attainment  of  a  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  depends  upon  men 
who  want  to  make  it  free.  Unless 
we  create  it  ourselves,  we  cannot 
subsist  under  a  free  enterprise 
s\Mem.  But  to  do  so  we  must  have 
a  plan  which  contributes  to  a 
workable  competition  by  creating 
op|)ortunities,  destroying  the  pref- 
fercnces  and  monopolies  which 
exist.  Otherwise  we  have  no  right 
to  squawk.  Above  all.  there  must 
Ik-  a  willingness  to  do  our  pricing 
in  a  way  which  meets  the  emerg- 
eiu  V. 

Taxes  and  National  Income 

1  here  arc  soitnd  men  who  be¬ 
lieve  onr  tax  load  will  be  30  billion 
dollars  or  more  a  year,  ituiuditig 
mutiicipal  rccpiirements.  This  is  a 
realistic  awareness  of  the  civil  atid 
tnilitary  retjuirctnent  of  Goverti- 
tnent,  the  cxpansioti  of  Social  Se¬ 
curity  system,  a  reasotiable  amount 
of  self-liquidating  Govertintetit  en¬ 
terprise,  the  cost  of  establishing  a 
world  family  of  nations  (should  the 
American  public  decide  ultitnaiely 
to  support  this) ,  the  paytnent  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  and  the  obligation  in¬ 
volved  in  giving  due  recognition  to 
the  returning  soldiery.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  design  a  comprehensive  re¬ 


H£Rf  DEFINED  AS  THREE:  BETTER  RELATIONS  WITH 
GOVERNMENT  —  BETTER  SELLING  AS  THE  KEY 
TO  JOBS  — LOWERED  COST  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 


vision  of  the  ta.x  structure,  which 
will  raise  these  unprecedented 
revenues  required  during  peace  and 
which  will  furnish  the  needetl  stim¬ 
uli  for  production  and  employ¬ 
ment. 

Public  Relations 

Another  post-victory  project  is  a 
very  much  better  understanding  of 
public  relations.  Our  public  rela¬ 
tions  will  be  right  if  we  get  up  in 
the  foreground  and  state  our  case 
accurately  and  forcefully.  A  case 
in  point  is  Social  .Security,  which  a 
great  number  of  people  want. 
•Aside  from  the  question  whether 
this  country  ultimately  will  be 
ruined  by  too  much  security  and 
not  enough  opportunity,  the  fact 
is  that  retailing  originally  helped 
to  develop  .Social  .Security  legisla¬ 
tion.  Together  with  other  indus¬ 
tries  we  have  recently  taken  a  long 
step  forward  in  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  permanent  |)ension 
plans.  But  we  missed  the  boat  on 
public  relations,  since  the  people 
do  not  know'  to  what  extent  busi¬ 
ness  is  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  these  plans.  The  politicians  get 
so  much  free  publicity  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  man  is  unaware  that  busi¬ 
ness  actually  carries  this  load  along 
with  the  tax  burden.  It  woukl  be 
advisable  to  see  that  business  gets 
the  credit  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

.All  of  this  cannot  be  done  unless 
we  unify  our  viewpoints  wherever 
there  is  a  broad  basis  for  unity,  and 
unless  we  have  a  recognizable  voice 
as  representatives  of,  not  only  trade 
and  industry,  but  the  mass  of  public 
opinion. 

In  regard  to  OP.A  legislation,  it 
is  high  time  that  production, 
w'holesaling  and  retailing  got  to¬ 
gether.  It  would  Ik;  interesting  to 
see  if  a  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Chamber  of  Ckinnnerce 


ol  the  I'nited  .States,  the  National 
.Association  of  .Manufacturers,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  (khkIs  .Associa¬ 
tion,  and  other  valued  groups, 
could  produce  a  plan  for  price  con¬ 
trol  which  would  carry  out  the  basic 
needs  of  the  times,  preserve  the 
right  to  reasonable  jirofit,  and  serve 
the  public  interest. 

Employment 

During  the  period  of  demobiliza¬ 
tion  and  reconversion  we  are  apt 
to  have  some  unemployment.  'I’he 
facts  Inrnished  by  Paul  Hoffman, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ecc.nomic  Development,  indicate 
the  following:  In  1940,  40  million 
people  were  gainfully  employed. 
.\t  that  time  there  were  (i  to  9 
miilion  competent  individuals  un- 
enqdoyed.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
have  had  full  employment  in  1910, 
there  should  have  Ijeen  from 
to  55  million  jobs.  Since  1940,  we 
iiave  added  8  tnillion  to  onr  work¬ 
ing-lighting  forces,  of  whom  5  mil- 
lioti  are  transient  workers  and  will 
not  need  peacetime  jobs.  I'his 
meatis  that  we  will  need  from  9  to 
12  million  new  peacetime  jobs,  of 
which  the  Army  and  Navy  will 
probably  take  care  of  2  million. 

We  cainiot  create  this  number  of 
jobs  unless  wholesalers  and  retail¬ 
ers  face  this  primary  fact— the  nec¬ 
essity  of  bringing  more  gcxxls  to 
more  people  at  lower  costs.  Selling 
plavs  ati  inqKtrtant  role.  Our 
theme  song  should  lie:  “.Selling  is 
the  Key  to  Jobs.”  But  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  selling  must  be  raised  and 
we  nutst  prcxluce  a  sujx*rior  type 
of  retail  salesmanship.  Our  selling 
needs  to  be  more  alert,  more  in¬ 
telligent,  more  aggressive,  effective 
and  specialized,  (ieneral  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  type  of  prcxluct  is 
not  etiough.  I'lie  salesperson  must 
have  specific  information  alx)ut 
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specific  products.  Information 
about  the  manufacture  of  rayon 
and  its  use  in  women's  slips  could 
aid  a  saleswoman  in  the  slip  de¬ 
partment,  but  it  needs  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  sjjecific  facts  about 
specific  brands  which  the  store 
sells.  .Style  has  been  the  predomin¬ 
ant  idea  of  customer  habit  and 
thinking.  In  the  postwar  peri(xi 
there  will  be  a  sobering  influence 
which  will  create  better  buyman- 
ship.  .Service  and  durability  of 
gcxxls  will  be  stressed  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  will  be  expected,  at  the  same 
time,  to  leave  r(K)m  for  style  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Lower  Costs  of  Distribution 
A  phenomenon  of  our  industrial¬ 
ist  history  is  that  while  production 
costs  went  down  steadily  through 
the  20's  and  the  better  part  of  the 
30's,  distribution  costs  went  up  just 
as  steadily.  It  is  clear  that  gross 
profit  per  unit  transaction  in  the 
postwar  period  will  be  less  than  in 
the  prewar  period.  Our  ingenuitv 
will  be  taxed  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  maintaining  adeipiate 
profit  margins.  Wc  must  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  ways  in  which 
this  can  be  done.  ^Ve  are  verv 
much  over-controlled  and  over  test- 
checked.  \Vc  do  not  always  ha\i‘ 
sufficient  courage  to  apply  the 
mechanics  retpiired  for  cost  rediu- 
tion.  We  will  need  to  watch  (he 
increase  in  sales  and  know  the 
history  of  a  department  and  its 
behavior  in  a  way  which  will  in¬ 
sure  average  salescheck  increase.  A 
great  deal  has  to  lie  done  about 
the  utilization  of  space  so  that  it 
can  effectively  accelerate  turnover. 
We  also  have  to  think  more  about 
the  question  of  a.ssortments.  As  a 
rule,  volume  is  done  on  a  com¬ 
paratively  limited  number  of  items 
carried,  and  too  much  of  the  stuff 
is  on  a  non-turnover  basis.  One 
big  job  of  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  of  consumer  goods  is 
to  help  us  coordinate  the  buying 
and  selling  of  goods  and  the  maint¬ 
enance  of  staple  stocks.  We  also 
need  controllers  who  are  merchan¬ 
dise  minded  and  who  can  furnish 
merchandising  men  the  tools  with 
which  to  work. 

As  regards  customer  services,  it 
seems  that  a  good  postwar  plan 
would  be  to  have  local  community 
action  among  merchants  to  evalu¬ 


ate  the  services  we  have  learned 
to  eliminate  for  the  duration;  also 
to  w'eigh  the  costs  of  every  func¬ 
tion  so  that  we  can  determine 
whether  they  can  be  given  up  or 
reinstated.  Undoubtedly  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  consumer  opinion  will  deal 
with  the  (piestion  of  sc^jarating  ser¬ 
vices  from  merchandise.  Consumer 
groups  are  concerned  with  the  vary¬ 
ing  types  of  services  done  for  some 
customers  at  the  expen.se  of  others. 
In  other  words,  we  must  get  down 
to  bedrock  and  determine  if  service 
is  as  indispensable  in  some  func¬ 
tions  as  lower  prices  or  better  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Costs  of  Occupancy 

Occupancy  costs  are  of  vital  con¬ 
cern  to  wholesalers  and  retailers. 
We  are  both  in  a  very  disadvan¬ 
tageous  position.  Wc  occupy  the 
most  expensive  sites,  while  the  ad¬ 
jacent  territory  has  hardly  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  horse-and-buggy 
age,  and  consists  very  often_of  slum- 
ridden  areas  which  are  either  de¬ 
linquent  in  taxes  or  do  not  bear 
the  just  proportion  of  taxation  their 
location  warrants.  Wc  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  rim  of  our  cities 
through  newer  and  better  housing, 
but  between  this  and  the  retail 
section  of  the  town,  there  is  a  large 
area  which  reejuires  mcxlcrnization 
and  reconditioning  if  retailing  is 
to  be  relieved  from  the  inordinately 
high  taxes  and  abnormally  high 
land  values.  It  is  my  humble  opin¬ 
ion  that  w’e  have  gone  entirely  tex) 
far  in  our  judgment  of  rent  values, 
and,  particularly,  in  connection 
w'ith  percentage  leases.  This  is 
clearly  evident  when  the  annual 
rent  can  exceed  the  combined  an¬ 
nual  wages  of  400  employees,  which 
is  the  entire  direct  selling  cost  in 
a  store.  Obviously,  merchandising 
in  the  interests  of  the  communitv 
is  stymied  by  the  proportion  of 
dollars  which  rent  takes  out  of  the 
public  purchasing  power.  The 
owners  get  frequently  not  only  a 
minimum  net  rent  w'hich  is  a  fair 
return  on  their  investment,  but 
also  the  accretion  or  advancement 
in  value  which  comes  because  the 
community  and  the  merchant  make 
the  values.  On  top  of  all  this,  they 
are  in  partnership  with  the  mer¬ 
chant.  Due  either  to  his  resource¬ 
fulness  or  the  ability  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  buy,  the  sales  are  increased 


and  the  landowner  gets  the  addi¬ 
tional  gravy,  not  warranted  by  any¬ 
thing  he  does  or  the  value  of  ilu- 
real  estate. 

It  is  my  firm  Ix'lief  that  if  we 
are  to  do  more  to  create  real  wages, 
through  the  selling  of  more  g(xxls 
at  lower  costs,  thus  stimulating  pro- 
duction,  wc  shall  have  to  recast  our 
judgment  as  to  the  value  of  land 
for  mercantile  purposes.  Decentral¬ 
ization,  which  will  permit  the  use 
of  low  cost  suburban  land,  is  one 
answer;  the  chain  store  systems 
have  furnished  another;  but  a  great 
many  of  us  continue  in  an  archaic 
way  to  build  up  costs  which,  even 
over  a  fairly  long  leasehold,  create 
too  great  a  lien  on  the  customer's 
dollar.  Thus  we  are  prevented 
from  passing  values  on  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  periodically,  and  from  advanc¬ 
ing  the  living  standards  of  the  co- 
workers  in  the  store. 

We  have  overestimated  the  need 
of  expansion.  I  am  fearful,  in  the 
postwar  era,  we  will  repeat  the 
mistake.  More  and  better  use  of 
our  present  facilities  is  the  answer 
to  the  retail  problem,  because  pretty 
nearly  all  of  us  have  substantial 
fixed  assets  which  reejuire  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  which  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  customer's  dollar.  More 
shopkeeping  and  less  monument 
building  will  Ix'  the  logic  of  the 
times. 

Retailing  and  w’holesaling  arc 
part  of  the  production  process. 
\V"e  can  develop  adequate  markets 
in  each  area,  we  can  cut  the  un¬ 
necessary  fringes  of  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  and  in  this  way  improse 
the  value  of  the  take-home  pay  of 
the  everyday  man  and  woman. 

NRDGA  Work 

We  have  fully  determined  that 
one  of  the  most  productive  postwar 
planning  jobs  is  to  ctxrrdinate  with 
the  industries  that  serve  us.  Wc 
have  had  some  satisfactory  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  carjxt  industry  ami 
we  have  developed  a  ejuestionnaire 
from  which  we  expect  to  get  the 
participation  of ’over  5000  stores 
in  the  NRDGA.  The  effort  will 
be  to  interchange  viewpoints  of  the 
personnel,  merchanclising,  and 
management  of  the  stores,  with 
those  of  the  industry,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  better  selling,  better  display, 
and  better  contacts  with  the  public 
generally. 
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(Continued  from  page  11) 


TOMORROW’S  KITCHEN? 


Widely  publici/ed  during  the  year,  the 
l,il)by-Owens-Fnrd  design  for  tnim)r- 
row’s  kitchen  opened  for  customer  in¬ 
spection  recently  at  Macy’s.  Demon¬ 
strators  explain  all  the  features  to 
crowds  of  housewives,  who  are  es¬ 
pecially  fascinated  by  the  revolution¬ 
ary  ideas  incorporated  in  the  ccmking 
equipment.  Ballots  are  being  distri¬ 
buted  for  customer  votes  on  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  of  the  kitchen— particu¬ 
larly  the  various  uses  of  glass.  The 
Macy  exhibit  is  the  first  stop  in  an 
Eastern  department  store  tour;  a  west¬ 
ern  tour  begins  at  Marshall  Field’s 
in  Chicago. 
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years  authoritative  estimates  are  that  double  that 
number— a  million  houses  a  year — will  be  built. 

“Will  there  be  extensive  purchases  of  built-in 
furniture  for  those  postwar  homes?  I  suppose  so. 
But  don’t  expect  me  to  view  that  prospect  with 
enthusiasm.  I’m  not  in  the  built-in  game!  .  .  . 
What  do  I  think  about  your  suggestion  that,  un¬ 
like  most  manufacturers,  the  furniture  tndustry 
does  next  to  nothing  to  help  the  retailer  improve 
his  selling  methods?  You  say  that  manufacturers 
of  motor  cars,  medicines,  neckties  and  coftee,  bed- 
sheets  and  filing  cabinets  and  so  on  right  along 
the  line  are  accustomed  to  advertise  their  product 
and  help  the  retailer  display  it  advantageously. 
But  when  it  comes  to  furniture,  its  manufacturers 
are  unknown  to  the  consumer.  That  the  furniture 
industry  makes  less  effort  than  any  other  industry 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  factory  and  home,  is 
a  statement  on  which  you’d  like  my  comment.  .  .  . 
Well,  could  be.  Better  ask  the  furniture  associations 
about  that. 

“Privately,  I’ll  say  this:  There  are  about  3,500 
mamtfacturers  of  furniture.  Too  muuy  manufac¬ 
turers  and  ttx)  tnany  dealers.  If  alxntt  3,000  of 
those  manufactitrers  switched  o\er  to  making  cor¬ 
sets  or  cosmetics,  that’d  be  all  right  by  me.  For 
tontrast,  take  ritgs.  The  ritg  industry  is  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  position.  Ours  is  still  a  craft,  while  rugs  is  a 
l)usiness.  There  are  comparatively  few  rug  manu¬ 
facturers  and  most  of  them  are  big  operators.  .So 
it  is  easy  for  thetn  to  work  together  for  the  g(X)d 
of  their  entire  industry.  That’s  why  the  ff<x)r-cov- 
ering  people  were  among  the  first  to  formulate  and 
pid)licize  postwar  plans. 

“I  believe  that  there  will  be  many  changes  in 
furniture  distribution,  but  only  when  capital  gets 
behind  our  industry.  It’s  not  improbable  that 
after  the  war  some  of  the  smartest,  strongest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  furniture  will  try  to  hog-tie  selected 
retailers  by  means  of  franchises.” 

RETAIL  VETERAN'S  VISTA 

Before  he  reached  his 
’teens— was  back  in  ’73, 
before  the  days  of  elec¬ 
tric  light,  typewriters, 
adding  machines,  trolley 
cars,  and  even  tele¬ 
phones — ^he  was  A.  T. 
Stewart’s  own  messenger 
boy,  a  job  that  paid  him 
SI 2.85  a  month.  But 
after  a  few  years  in  that 
first  great  store  in  his¬ 
tory,  he  graduated  and 
embarked  on  his  long 
career  as  representative 
of  New  England  cotton 
gotxls  mills. 

Long  retired  but  still  spry,  this  man  in  his 
early  eighties— no  older  than  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler— has  these  things  to  say  to  The  Belletin’s 
repxirter  regarding  postwar  retailing: 


“You  tell  me  you  want  to  stop  thinking  about 
machinery  for  a  while:  that  you  first  talked  with 
a  department  store  controller  who  believes  his 
postwar  department  must  be  mechanized  from 
fl(X)r  to  ceiling,  equipped  with  calculating  ma¬ 
chines  that  do  everything  but  sing  and  dance. 
I'hen  in  other  stores  you  met  up  with  talk  of 
incinerators  and  sewing  machines,  refrigerators 
and  every  other  soit  of  appliance. 

“Well,  what  did  you  exjx'ct?  I'liis  is  the  machine 
age,  isn’t  it?  Here’s  a  full-page  ad  in  tmlay’s  Times 
by  Jones  &  Laughlin,  the  steel  jx'ople.  Read  these 
three  sentences  of  it  without  gasping: 

“Big  Swede”,  the  giant  of  tlie  electric  shovels 
at  the  J.  &  L.  Hill  .Annex  iron  ore  mine,  is  as  big 
as  a  house,  has  a  bcxnn  of  structural  steel  beams 
towering  10  stories  high  and  weighing  as  much 
as  a  freight  locomotive,  and  a  huge  steel  bucket 
that  crowds  into  the  hard  ore  body  and  comes 
up  with  16  tons  in  every  bite.  Four  of  Big 
Swede’s  bites  load  a  freight  car.  One  8-hour  turn 
with  Big  Swede  produces  enough  iron  ore— 
12,000  tons— to  fully  loatl  a  (ireat  Lakes  ore 
boat. 

“Xow  there  are  people  who  assert  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  w’ill  make  its  own  destruction  |X)ssible  bv 
putting  new  and  terrible  weapons  into  the  hands 
of  brutal  totalitarians.  Possible.  Just  in  passing, 

I  was  re-reading  the  other  day  some  of  AV’inston 
Churchill’s  pre-war  speeches.  I  was  struck  by  his 
reference  to  the  airplane  as  ‘a  damnable  inven¬ 
tion.’  ...  I  doubt  whether  even  ttxlay  he  thinks 
it  a  divinely  inspired  invention. 

“,\t  any  rate,  it  is  pleasant  t«)  know  that  scientists 
believe  that  happier  days  lie  ahead.  Fhey  argue 
that  mtxlern  wars  are  caused  by  the  strtiggle  for 
natural  resources.  But  more  atul  more  of  those 
materials  are  being  made  in  the  laboratory.  .  .  . 
rubber,  rayon  and  so  on.  Ca)al  and  oil?  There’s 
plenty  of  each  to  last  for  thousands  of  years.  It 
will  cost  more  to  extract  the  oil,  but  what  of  it? 
New  cracking  processes  have  the  touch  of  Midas 
and  anyway  a  high-grade  motor  fuel  can  be  made 
from  corn  or  wtxxl  or  seaweed.  The  addition  of 
ethyl  lead,  now  an  old  story,  brings  us  each  year 
a  thousand  times  as  much  pciwer  as  a  great  group 
of  Niagaras. 

“Consider,  too,  that  only  about  one-tenth  of 
the  world’s  land  area  is  under  cultivation.  Better 
farm  machinery,  better  distributed,  would  mean 
that  no  human  would  ever  have  to  starve.  Yes. 
it  is  pleasant  to  believe,  as  I  do.  that  the  scientists 
are  not  over-optimistic.  The  world  will  have  better 
food,  better  health-protection.  .And  more  fun. 
Maybe  no  more  of  that  ‘sweat  of  thy  brow’  schedule 
prescribed  by  the  Bible.  Because  we  already  have 
the  cyclotron,  or  atom-smashing  machine.  I'rue, 
we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  releasing  atomic 
energy  to  any  notable  tlegree  but  it  may  be  that 
we  shall  within  the  next  few  years— or  within  a 
few  months.  What  then?  Maybe  a  war  that  will 
erase  every  human  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But. 
mvself,  I  prefer  to  believe  those  who  guess  that 
atom-smashing  may  reduce  the  work-week  from 
48  hours  to  an  hour  and  48  minutes.” 
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This  Man  is  to  your  Success 


e/cut^  MOHAWK 
DISTRIBUTOR— 

His  SERVICE  will  insure 
your  PROFIT 


He  is  one  •>f  eighty-seven  Mohawk  Distributors — chosen 
Itetraiise  he  is  an  alert,  progressive  business  man,  capable  of 
rendering  an  outstanding  service  to  you. 

He  can  help  you  build  y»)ur  fl«)or-covering  sales.  .4nd  he  can 
help  you  increase  your  profit  on  those  sales.  His  complete 
warehouse  inventories  will  hold  your  inventories  within  rea¬ 
son —  for  he  will  offer  you  overnight  (or  faster)  delivery  to 
your  store,  and  complete  cut-order  service.  And  he  will 
bring  vou  a  type  of  merchandising  c<M>|»eration  that  will  be 
an  eye-opener. 

Take  him  into  your  conlidence.  Let  him  prove  that  he’s  a  good 
man  to  have  as  a  “partner.”  Right  now,  when  manufacturing 
is  seriously  curtailed,  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  keep  you  sup¬ 
plied  with  Mohawk  fabrics.  .Mohawk  Carpet  Mili.s,  Inc., 
Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


in  War  Production' 


**For  High  Achievement 


^/t€  //Ulf  uMi  t^KelaU  Viewpoint 


Mohawk  Products  and  Service  are  brought  to  you  by  the  greatest  Distributing 
Organization  ever  assembled  in  the  Carpet  Industry 

AA.,  Birmingham  3 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.  MICH.,  Detroit — Buhl  Sons  Co.  PA.,  Harrisburg — Capital  Bedding  Co. 

AL,  Fresno  8 — D.  N.  Cr  E.  Walter  Cr  Co.  Detroit  26 — Lott  &  Ceckler  PA.,  Philadelphia  6 — Butler  Bros. 

lAL.,  Los  Angeles  14 — Butler  Bros.  MICH.,  Grand  Rapids  2 — Lott  &  Ceckler  Philadelphia  7 — S.  Wolf  &  Sons 

Los  Angeles  14 — D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  Cr  Co.  MINN.,  Minneapolis  3 — Butler  Bros.  PA.,  Pittsburgh  22 — Felix  Half  Cr  Bro.,  Inc. 

AL,  San  Francisco  19 — Butler  Bros.  Minneapolis  5 — Lasher  Carpet  Cr  Lino.  Co.  Pittsburgh  22 — Ceo.  Wehn  Cr  Co. 

San  Francisco  6 — D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  Cr  Co.  MO.,  Kansas  City  8 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co.  PA.,  Reading — Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

:0L.,  Denver  2 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.  MO.,  St.  Louis  3 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.  PA.,  Scranton — Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

lONN.,  New  Haven  1 1 — Colman  Levin  Co.  MONT.,  Butte — F.  E.  Buck  Sales  Co.  R.  I.,  Providence  3 — Colman  Levin  Co. 

lA.,  Jacksonville  6 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp  NEB.,  Omaha  I — Orchard  &  Wilhelm  Co.  S.  C.,  Greenville — Allison-Erwin  Co. 

lA.,  Miami  36— Irving  Distributors,  Inc.  N.Y.,  Binghamton — Columbia  Jobbing  Co  TINN.,  Chattanoou  2 — Southern  Furn.  Sales  Co. 

Miami  27 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp.  N.Y.,  Buffalo  3 — Lott  Cr  Ceckler  TENN.,  Knoxville  6 — Southern  Furn.  Sales  Co. 

A.,  Atlanta  3 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp.  Buffalo  5 — H.  D.  Taylor  Co.  TENN.,  Memphis  3 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co. 

LL,  Chicago  8 — Clabman  Bros.  N.Y.,  New  York  City  16 — Crockett  &  Buss,  Inc.  TEX.,  Dallas  I — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

Chicago  54 — Neidhoefer  &  Co.  New  York  City  16 — Lack  Carpet  Co.,  Inc.  Dallas  I — Renard  Linoleum  &  Ri^  Co. 

Chicago  54 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co.  N.Y.,  Rochester  4 — Columbia  Distributors,  Inc.  TEX.,  El  Paso — El  Paso  Whsle.  Carpet &fiirn. Co..  Inc. 

ND.,  Evansville  10— Small  &  Schelosky  Co.  N.Y.,  Syracuse  16 — Columbia  Distributors,  Inc.  TEX.,  Houston  1 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

ND.,  Indianapolis  4 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.  N.Y.,  Utica  4 — Columbia  Distributors,  Inc.  Houston  2 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co. 

HD.,  Richmond— The  Adam  H.  Bartel  Co.,  Inc.  N.  C.,  Asheville — Allison-Erwin  Co.  TEX.,  San  Antonio  6— Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

A.,  Des  Moines  9 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co.  N.  C.,  Charlotte  1 — Allison-Erwin  Co.  UTAH,  Salt  Lake  City — D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co. 

Des  Moines  8 — Schmitt&Henry  Mfg.Co..lnc.  N.  C.,  High  Point — Allison-Erwin  Co.  VA.,  Norfolk — J.  J.  Haines  &  Co. 

CY.,  Louisville  2 — Otis  Hidden  Co..  Inc.  OHIO,  Cincinnati  2 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co.  VA.,  Richmond — J.  J.  Haines  Cr  Co. 

Louisville! — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp.  OHIO,  Cleveland  15 — Lott  &  Ceckler  WASH.,  Seattle  14 — Marshall  Wells  Co. 

A.,  Monroe — Monroe  Hardware  Co.  OHIO,  Columbus  1 5 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co.  Seattle  1 — D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  Cr  Co. 

A.,  NewOrleans13 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.  OKLA.,  Oklahoma  City  1 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp.  WASH.,  Spokane — Marshall-Wells  Co. 

RD.,  Baltimore  3 — Butler  Bros.  OklahomaCity  2 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.  Sookane  8 — D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co. 

Baltimore  1 — J.  J.  Haines  Cr  Co.  ORE.,  Portland  8 — Marshall-Wells  Co.  W.VA., Charleston 21 — Cuthrie-Morris-Campbell  Co. 

HASS.,  Boston  14 — Colman  Levin  Co  Portland  4 — D.  N.  Cr  E.  Walter  Cr  Co.  W.VA.,  Huntington  7 — Watts.  Ritter  Cr  Co. 

Boston  10 — Prescott  Cr  Co.  PA.,  Allentown — Columbia  Jobbing  Co.  W.VA., Parkersburg — Cuthrie-Morris-Campbell  Co. 

MASS.,  Springfield  4— Colman  Levin  Co.  PA.,  Erie — H.  D.  Taylor  Co.  WISC..  Milwaukee  3 — Neidhoefer  &  Co. 
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WORTH  STREET  SPINS  ITS  YARN 


A  Kentucky  retailer  may  be  l(K>king  over  a  line 
of  dresses  shown  to  him  by  a  St.  Louis  jobber. 
Or  a  Chicago  mail  order  house  wants  another 
hundred  thousand  yards  of  flannelette  shipped  by 
express  from  a  New  England  mill  to  its  Seattle 
warehouse.  In  either  case.  Worth  Street  in  New 
York  is  involved.  So  now  a  few  words  from  that 
ancient  quarter  that  is  lined  with  selling  agents 
that  market  75  jx^rcent  of  the  world’s  textiles. 

From  a  not  unusual  Worth  Streeter — a  man  who, 
like  his  father  and  brothers,  has  spent  his  entire 
business  life  in  selling  for  leading  textile  mills— 
these  words  about  postwar  retailing: 

“You’ll  remember  that  about  five  years  ago  some 
of  the  smaller  Southern  mills  our  firm  represents 
were  on  the  verge  of  folding.  Demands  for  an 
increased  wage,  if  granted,  meant  that  their  small 
margin  of  profit  would  l)e  erased.  Then  you’ll  re¬ 
member  my  telling  you  in  the  spring  of  1941  that 
everything  was  hotsy-totsy— we  were  sold  up  for  the 
next  six  or  eight  months.  .\nd,  of  course,  you  know 
that  it’s  continued  that  way.  Our  mills  have  been 
working  two  or  three  shifts— whenever  the  neces¬ 
sary  manjKJwcr  was  available.  Volume,  but  not 
profit,  has  more  than  doubled.  Most  of  our  prcxluct 
goes  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Government, 
against  which  we  have  few  complaints.  True,  our 
operations  are  hamp)ered  now  and  then  without 
good  reason.  Thus  a  few  weeks  ago  the  front  page 
of  the  leading  textile  daily  carried  the  report  that 
during  the  preceding  week,  ‘Worth  Street  has  been 
practically  paralyzed.  Many  out-of-town  buyers 
found  that  the  mills’  selling  agents  refused  to 
accept  all  business  until  WPB’s  promised  inter¬ 
pretation  of  an  important  ruling  is  forthcoming.’ 

“Yes,  such  incidents  supply  punctuation. 
Here’s  a  couple  in  w’hich  I  was  directly  concerned 
and  which  may  amuse  you  as  they  did  me:  Every 
day  or  so  we  have  a  new  visitor  in  our  office.  He 
identifies  himself  as  the  representative  of  this  or 
that  Government  department  and  then  proceeds 
to  question  us.  Recently  one  of  those  researchers 
concluded  his  cross-examination  of  me  by  asking 
the  nature  of  my  job,  what  was  the  title  of  my 
|>osition.  Since  I  appear  on  our  firm’s  records  as 
‘administrator’,  I  so  advised  him.  He  looked  dis¬ 
turbed,  as  he  poised  his  p>encil  over  his  notelxK)k. 
Asked  me  whether  I  couldn’t  give  him  an  easier 
word  because  he  was  not  very  good  at  spelling 
administrator.  So  I  gave  him  ‘department  head’, 
which  pleased  him  immensely. 

“Another  Government  investigator,  with  a  fist¬ 


ful  of  data  about  our  firm’s  operations,  asked 
me  the  other  day:  ‘Now  that  month  you  delivered 
18,585,367  yards  of  cloth.  What  was  its  tonnage? 

.  .  .  ‘Tonnage’?  I  echoed  him  faintly.  Tonnage? 

.  .  .  Yes,  tonnage  of  that  cloth  was  what  he  want¬ 
ed.  I  told  him  I’d  been  in  the  textile  market  for 
many  years  but  I’d  never  heard  of  cloth  being 
measured  in  tons.  I  added:  I  can  give  y«)u  the 
total  number  of  pounds  represented  by  that  18- 
million-odd  yards  and  then  if  you  want  to  you 
can  translate  it  into  tons’.  .  .  .  Which  was  done. 

“But  I  understand  that  you  care  little  about 
tons  or  even  pounds.  What  you  want  is  some¬ 
thing  alx)ut  jx)stwar  textiles.  Why  not  talk  about 
cotton  goods  during  the  years  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  I?  I  was  just  starting  in  on 
VV'orth  Street  then.  I  was  a  clerk.  But  you  know 
my  oldest  brother,  Tom.  He’s  better  informed. 
He  was  a  salesman  beginning  back  in  1919.  Hey, 
Tom!  Come  on  in.’’ 

“Well,  you  remember,’’  began  Tom,  “that  right 
after  the  first  war  I  used  to  commute  between 
New  Y’ork  and  Chicago,  then  occiqjying  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  St.  Louis  holds  uxlay:  jobbing  center 
of  the  country.  The  mills  were  in  clover,  cmton 
was  at  40  cents  a  pound,  the  mills  were  selling  ‘if 
made,  as  made’.  Jobbers,  cutters  and  retailers  were 
begging  for  g<MKls.  There  was  lots  of  gambling. 

single  order  might  run  into  many  millions  of 
yards. 

“This  was  a  year  or  two  after  November  11,1918. 
Our  firm  was  doing  100  millions  a  year.  I  can  re¬ 
member  writing  one  order  in  Chicago  for  about 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  flannelette  and  cotton 
blankets.  I  sent  it  East  to  our  New  York  office  as 
a  night  letter  of  several  thousand  words  that  kept 
me  writing  from  six  o’chxk  until  the  night-letter 
rates  closed  at  2  a.  m. 


“Then  there  was  a  minor  operator  in  New  Y’ork 
to  w’hom  I  used  to  sell  grey  g(Kxls.  He  was  a  con¬ 
verter.  Never  bought  finished  go(xls.  One  day  he 
happened  to  notice  some  sample  cards  under  my 
arm.  ‘Let’s  see!  How  wide?  How  much?  YVMiat 
deliveries?  Is  the  pattern  printed  or  woven?’  .  .  . 
Y’ou  can  see  he’d  never  bought  such  cloth  before. 
The  price  was  29i/2  cents  a  yard,  packed  2000 
yards  to  the  case.  He  consulted  with  his  partner 
for  three  minutes  and  gave  me  an  order  for  100 
cases.  modest  order,  still  it  was  rather  reckless 
for  a  man  to  buy  so  casually  .'560,000  worth  of  a 
staple  fabric  about  which  he  knew  so  little  he  had 
to  ask  the  salesman  whether  its  pattern  was  printed 
or  woven! 

“.Suddenly  the  market  got  draggy.  Then  it  went 
into  a  decline.  I  jumped  out  to  Chicago.  ...  to 
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TODAY  SIMPLICITY  HELPS  YOU 

lAY  THE  FOUNMTION 
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Of  course  we  don’t  need  to  tell  you  what  Simplicity  is  doing  for  you 
now!  Your  own  sales  figures  tell  the  whole  story.  What  we  want  to  point 
out,  at  this  time,  is  the  importance  of  this  present-day  promotion  on 
your  post-war  pattern  and  piece  goods  volume.  Month  after  month  the 
circulation  power  and  fashion  prestige  of  these  two  great  magazines 
will  continue  to  be  put  behind  the  promotion  of  home  dressmaking  with 
Simplicity  Patterns.  This  is  indeed  insurance  that  present  good  business 
will  continue  if  you,  on  your  part,  take  full  advantage  of  opportunity 


for  your  Fost-War 
fabric  and  Pattern  Business 


»1  Tt, 


Granted  business  is  good  now  —  you 
must  plan  to  keep  it  so!  The  millions 
of  women  who,  today,  have  discov¬ 
ered  the  economy  of  home  dressmak¬ 
ing  must  be  kept  sewing  customers 
after  the  war,  and  new  customers 
added.  What  you  do  now  by  con¬ 
sistent  and  intelligent  promotion  to 
these  women  will  determine  your 
future  volume.  Your  best  insurance  is 


to  make  the  greatest  possible  use  of 
these  two  powerful  sales  instruments 
—  Harper’s  Bazaar  and  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Magazine  —  by  tieing  in 
with  the  featured  Simplicity  Patterns 
month  after  month  through  well  de¬ 
signed  displays,  informative  local  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  Simplicity-dressed  man¬ 
nequins  on  your  fabric  floor.  If  you  are 
interested  in  further  details  please 
write  the  Sales  Promotion  Department. 


sit  there  and  twiddle  iny  thumbs.  Didn’t  sell  a 
yard  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  Not  a  whisper  about 
a  sale.  That  w'as  the  1921  slump. 

‘‘Meanwhile,  those  three  big  Chicago  jobbers— 
all  three  have  since  quit  the  jobbing  business- 
protest  ingly  were  forced  to  fill  their  warehouses 
to  the  r(M)f  with  returned  goods,  to  accept  gincel- 
lation  of  orders  for  delivery  months  ahead.  Yes, 
freight-car  loads  of  cloth  came  back  to  those  job- 
bers  who  were  forced  to  rent  extra  warehouses.  The 
retailers  hatl  gambled  and  reneged. 

“It’s  going  to  be  different  after  this  war,  from 
all  I  can  see.  The  Government  will  hold  the  reins, 
just  as  it  has  since  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
when  cloth  had  to  come  beneath  ceiling  juices 
fixed  l)y  the  Government.  No,  there’ll  be  nothing 
like  what  radio  commentators  allude  to  as  a 
‘deh/unekel’.  Cotton  won’t  be  pushed  way  uj)  to 
40  cents  and  then  take  a  slitle  down  Mont  Blanc 
to  2.')  cents,  1.5  cents,  8  cents— to  the  injury  of  all, 
from  grower  on  to  retailer  and  consumer. 

“.And  who  will  weejj?  Only  those  that  like  to 
gamble.  Only  those  who  threaten  to  withdraw  their 
patronage  unless  they’re  jrermitted  to  renege  Avhen 
that  steady,  single-reef  breeze  out  of  the  south¬ 
west  suddenly  switches  around  to  a  bare-jjoles 
stjuall  out  of  the  northwest.  Yes,  it’s  all  verv  well 
to  have  Government  ‘keeji  its  hands  off  business’, 
but  the  textile  world  after  World  War  II  is  eiuled 
for  a  time  at  least  no  doubt  will  be  under  (onirols.” 

POSTWAR  FABRICS 

•Strange  new  cloths  but  onlv  gradual  changes 
in  methods  of  distribution  are  loreseen  by  the 
head  of  a  textile  research  organization  maintained 
by  manufacturers  of  textiles  of  every  variety.  He 
told  us: 

“The  imjjortance  of  jjostwar  planning  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  exaggerated.  True,  so  far  as  I’ve  been  able 
to  determine,  there’s  no  likelihood  of  sharp,  re¬ 
volutionary  changes  in  methods  of  manufacturing 
and  distributing  textiles  shortly  after  the  war  ends. 
Changes  will  be  pronounced  in  the  aggregate 
perhaps,  but  they  will  be  gradual.  However,  re¬ 
tailers  and  manufacturers  sliould  not  gradually 
decide  to  give  their  attention  to  postwar  jilanning. 
We  should  plan  right  now,  so  far  as  we  can,  and 
then  keep  on  planning! 

“The  war  has  stimulated  textile  research.  'I'here 
are  a  host  of  new  fabrics  and  new  finishes,  some 
of  them  now  monojxtlized  by  the  armed  services, 
but  all  destined,  God  willing,  for  civilian  consumjj- 
tion  in  the  near  future.  Distributors  of  these  new 
cloths,  some  of  them  incorporating  a  variety  of 
qualities  in  a  hitherto  undreamed-of  manner, 
should  be  able  to  explain  such  unfamiliar  prod¬ 
ucts  to  their  interested  but  uninformed  patrons. 

“Twenty-five  years  ago,  selling  yard  goods  or 
garments  to  the  ultimate  consumer  was  relatively 
simple.  .All  cloths  except  linens,  burlap  bagging 
and  such  like  were  constructed  by  spinning  and 
weaving  the  three  most  widely  used  natural  fibres: 
cotton,  wool,  silk.  Many  of  the  most  elfective 
finishes  had  not  yet  been  ajjplied  to  fabrics  whose 


methods  of  manufacture  had  remained  unchanged 
for  a  century.  .So  that  until  1920  salespeojile  found 
little  difficulty  iu  informing  customers  what  to 
exjrect  of  a  fabric— excejtt  perhaps  in  the  field  of 
color  fastness. 

“The  war,  as  I’ve  suggested,  enormously  acceler¬ 
ated  textile  research.  Since  our  soldiers  had  to 
fight  in  trojjical  jungles,  it  was  no  longer  simj)ly 
a  matter  of  discovering  new  and  jirofitable  methods 
of  serving  the  consumer,  it  was  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,  a  race  against  time!  .Again,  we  have 
learned  new  facts  alMUit  warmth-retainitig  fabrics, 
about  ‘conijMessional  resilience’— for  examjjle,  the 
ability  of  a  blanket  to  maintain  or  re-create  the 
air  jiockets  created  by  its  najjjH'd  surface,  a  major 
lattor  in  the  warmth  of  that  blanket. 

“.Aleanwhile,  the  tremendous  military  tlemand 
lor  woolen  goods,  with  a  consetjuent  depletion  in  the 
su|)plv  available  for  (ivilians,  has  sjturred  us  on 
to  develoj)  blending  of  various  fibres  tvith  wool. 
Aforeover,  recent  researdies  |)oint  to  the  jjossibility 
of  altering  the  structure  and  tjualities  of  wool 
through  its  chemical  modification.  Postwar  j>os- 
sibilities  are  woolen  fabrics  that  are  mothjnoof, 
next  to  sunjjroof,  non-shrinkable,  and  strongly 
resistant  to  chemical  cleaning  agents.  Perhajjs 
similar  advances  may  follow  with  regard  to  cot¬ 
ton  textiles;  we  have  already  introtluced  crease- 
resistant  jjrocesses  that  employ  resins. 

“We  have  learned  to  make  new  combinations  of 
fibres,  and  we  have  also  learned  to  make  laminated 
fabrics— combining  several  layers  of  fabrics,  each 
of  which  jjossesses  different  characteristics.  .Against 
•Alaska’s  chill  we  have  been  able  to  offer  our  light¬ 
ing  men  garments  of  newly  tonceived  fabrics;  for 
examjjle,  instead  of  a  heavy  w(K>len  outergarment, 
one  providing  warmth  without  weight;  closely 
wo\en  cotton  outside  a  layer  of  a  na|)|)ed  fabric. 


“There  is  no  need  to  gi\e  more  than  a  few 
words  to  nylon  and  many  other  synthetic  fibres 
whose  weird  origin  is  known  to  every  .schoolboy. 
Nylon,  rayon  and  fibres  made  from  skim  milk  were 
driving  silk,  once  the  fabric  of  kings,  to  the  wall. 
Then  the  war  came  on,  silk  imports  from  Jajian 
ceased,  and  Old  Man  .Silk  has  apparently  sus¬ 
tained  a  coup  de  grace.  AVhether,  after  the  world¬ 
wide  peace  is  restored,  he’ll  do  a  Dempsey  and  be 
lovingly  lifted  back  into  the  ring  by  friends,  is 
any  man’s  guess.  Meanwhile  textile  yarns  are  being 
made  from  soy  beans  and  from  glass,  from  pea¬ 
nuts  and  from  the  bark  of  the  redwood  tree.  Re¬ 
search  men  have  done  so  well  in  making  fabrics 
by  the  paper  process  that  some  jjredict  the  rela- 
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A  ‘‘LITTLE  THING” 


A 


bove  is  pictured  the  famous  “Advancing  Reel”,  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  Industrial  Rayon  research  and  invention. 


Just  as  an  acorn  makes  a  giant  oak,  this  ingenious  little  reel 
huilt  a  huge  new  plant  with  intricate  machines,  hlo(;ks  long. 

It  gave  the  rayon  industry  a  new  standard  of  quality, 
“Continuous  Process”  Rayon  Yarn.  The  yarn  made  by  this 
new  production  metho<l  is  so  relatively  knotless  and  free  of 
broken  filaments,  that  the  cloth  woven  from  it  dyes  evenly 
without  streaks  or  filling  bands,  even  in  the  difficult  flat 
tones.  And  mill  efficiency,  on  which  profits  depend,  soars 
with  the  use  of  this  trouble-shooting  yarn. 


The  development  of  the  “Continuous  Process”  is  typical  of 
a  company  which  has  long  recognized  that  its  greatest  assets 
are  not  in  just  plants  and  inventories,  but  in  the  skill  and 
acumen  of  its  engineers  and  technicians — the  men  whose 
genius  makes  for  textile  progress. 


•Reg.  U.  S.  PaU  OH. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  •  New  York  Office:  500  Fifth  Avenue 
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lively  laborious  process  of  weaving  is  likely  to  be 
supplanted  in  time. 

“What’s  the  net  of  it  all?  Fhe  jxtstwar  sales¬ 
clerk  will  face,  I  think,  customers  who  are  better 
informed  alxnit  fabrics  than  ever  before,  for  the 
war  has  sharpened  the  wits  of  millions  of  ,\merican 
women.  I  intend  that  as  no  slur,  but  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  our  patriotic,  hard-working,  hard- 
thinking  .\mericans  of  the  gentler  sex.  Yes,  both 
customer  and  salespeople  are  likely  to  be  Ix^tier 
informed  when  peace  dawns  but,  as  I’ve  suggested, 
fabrics  have  Ixicome  far  more  complicated  than 
they  were  following  our  first  World  War. 

“.So  what?  There  is  to  my  mind  only  one 
feasible  answer  to  such  a  situation:  a  wide  ex¬ 
tension  of  informative  selling.  Give  salespeople 
much  more  intensive  textile  training,  by  all  means. 
But  give  clerk  and  customer  alike  at  least  a  tea- 
spixmful  of  facts  regarding  the  nature  of  every 
yard  of  gtxxls  that  is  offered  at  retail.  That  thumb¬ 
nail  information  can  be  best  made  available  by 
means  of  an  informative  label.  Only  by  informa¬ 
tive  labelling  can  manufacturers  and  retailers  hope 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  their 
own.  If  I  were  asked  to  express  in  a  single  phrase 
what  I  consider  the  best  postwar  plan  for  those 
who  make  or  distribute  fabrics.  I’d  say:  ‘More  in¬ 
formative  labelling.’ 


TOMORROW'S  TEXTILES:  OTHER  VIEWS 

Touching  on  the  subject  at  new  angles,  the 
veteran  merchandiser  of  piece  gocxls  and  domestics 
for  one  of  the  biggest  department  stores— a  store 
that  during  recent  years  has  “reconverted”,  so  to 
speak,  from  carriage  trade  to  volume— said: 

“Today,  because  of  the  war’s  demands  on 
textile  mills,  women  have  difficulty  in  finding 
yard  gotxis  with  which  to  make  a  dress.  Much 
easier  to  solve  the  problem  by  buying  one  that’s 
all  ready  to  wear  .  .  .  Very  different  when  I  was 
a  boy!  This  was  sharply  emphasized  for  me  last 
week  by  a  few  sentences  I  came  across  while  re¬ 
reading  Theodore  Dreiser’s  ‘Sister  Carrie’,  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  a  landmark  in  .\merican  litera¬ 
ture  because  it  was  the  first  attempt  at  truthful 
interpretation  of  American  life. 

“The  time  is  the  early  1900’s,  and  Hursiwood, 
manager  of  a  swell  Chicago  restaurant,  has  stolen 
$10,000  from  his  boss  and  is  eloping  with  Carrie, 
personable  but  dumb.  They’re  on  a  train,  en  route 
Chicago  to  Montreal.  Here’s  five  sentences  of  their 
talk— notice  it’s  entirely  about  piece  goods,  not 
a  word  about  ready-to-wear: 

‘I  wish  I  was  out  of  all  this,’  Carrie  exclaimed 
gloomily. 


‘You’ll  feel  better  when  we  reach  Montreal,’ 
Hurstwtxxl  said. 

‘I  haven’t  an  earthly  thing  with  me’,  she  said. 

‘You  can  buy  all  you  want  as  sinm  as  you  get 
there,  dearest,’  he  explained.  ‘You  can  call  in 
a  dressmaker.’ 

.  .  .  “Think  of  it.  With  ten  grand  in  his  kick,  the 
guy  is  going  to  get  her  clothes,  but  ipiick  by  calling 
in  a  dressmaker!  ...  .So  that  was  the  situation 
forty  years  ago,  when  the  ready-to-wear  business 
and  I  were  in  infancy. 

“What  about  postwar  piece  goods,  about  re¬ 
conversion  and  all  that?  \Vell,  a  large  part  of  the 
world  will  continue  to  be  dependent  upon  us  for 
textiles  and  clothing.  The  prixluction  in  Europe 
and  Japan  is  cut  off  from  .\llied  use.  Much  Euro¬ 
pean  textile  machinery  has  been  destroyed.  It  will 
take  several  postwar  years  to  rebuild  those  plants. 

“Meanwhile  this  country  will  be  able  to  use 
all  of  Us  present  textile  workers  ami  many  more 
besides.  There  are  fewer  of  them  employed  ttxlay 
than  in  1941.  Our  main  obstacle  ttxlay  is  man¬ 
power,  which  the  mills  have  lost  as  workers  were 
inducted  into  the  armed  services.  In  1943  some 
textile  mills  had  a  labor  turnover  of  more  than 
100  percent.  Yardage  of  cotton  giKxls  prcxluced 
in  1943  declined  from  1942,  when  an  all-time  high 
was  established  .  .  .  .\nd,  because  of  ()P.\  ceilings, 
some  of  the  smaller  mills  claim  that  in  recent 
months  they  have  operated  at  a  loss.  Mills  should 
be  permitted  a  tlecent  jirolit  if  greater  jiroduc- 
tion  is  to  be  made  possible. 

“.After  the  war,  when  Europe  has  rebuilt  her 
textile  mills  and  South  .America  has  expanded 
textile  manufacture  to  meet  the  demand,  the 
lower  pnxlucing  costs  prevailing  in  those  two 
areas  of  the  globe  may  again  endanger  the  success 
of  .American  trade.  There  is  grim  humor  in  the 
thought  that  this  country,  like  a  dairyman  that 
sells  his  cows  to  an  ice-cream  company,  will  supply 
many  other  countries  with  textile  machinery— 
which,  within  two  or  three  years  after  war  ends, 
they  w'ill  use  to  make  cloth  for  export  to  this 
country. 

“Our  mills  have  shown  that  during  normal  times 
they  can  pnxluce  more  yardage  than  this  country 
can  consume.  .After  the  war  we  will  have  to  cui 
down  incKluciion  or  else  export.  We’re  no  great 
shakes  as  exporters  of  textiles;  our  higher  pro¬ 
duction  costs  have  made  our  prices  unattracti\e. 
.As  to  re-conversion,  about  one-third  of  our  cot¬ 
ton  goods  manufactures  go  directly  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  another  third  is  priority  business  for  essential 
civilian  gtxids.  Re-conversion  to  peace-time  fabrics 
can  be  made  within  two  or  three  months.  Of  course 
in  the  case  of  some  constructions,  the  change-over 
can  be  made  immediately. 
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“As  lor  the  wool  people,  they  don’t  leel  too 
happy,  riiey  all  start  hy  relerritig  to  the  ten 
leati  years  tliey  sniferecl.  the  .li  1 00,0(K),0(H)  losses 
sustained  iti  the  decade  preceding  1939.  During 
the  past  year  about  70  percent  of  w(M)I  gotnls 
luanufacttires  went  to  the  (iovertnnettt;  halatice  to 
civiliati  use.  But  the  Cioverninent  deiuattds  no 
doubt  will  he  rather  sharply  redttced  ditrittg  1941. 
Already  military  orders  have  been  cut  back  and 
some  mills  are  givitig  two-thirds  f)l  their  resources 
to  the  making  of  civiliati  products.  .\s  with  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  matipower  is  the  liig  headache.  Supplies 
of  w(M>l  ha\e  long  heeti  at  a  record  level.  .Alter 
the  war,  many  millions  of  service  men  will  have 
iti  their  pockets  a  lot  of  jingle-jangle,  toketi  of 
the  gratitude  which  they  will  merit  from  their 
IJiicie  Sam.  They’ll  w’ant  civiliati  clothes.  Wheti 
jK-ace  dawtis,  then,  wool  gtKuls  manufaetttrers  will 
Ik‘  busy  as  all  get-out. 

“\ow  as  to  linen.  Unlike  other  textiles,  .Ameri¬ 
can  litiett  was  iti  the  war  long  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
for  when  England  declared  war  on  (ierniany  in 
.September,  1939  the  linen  trade  was  given  a  kick 
in  the  stomach.  No  less  than  that.  Principal 
trouble  has  been  that  unless  you  have  llax  vou 
can’t  make  linen. 

“Flax  is  grown  all  over  the  world,  a  little  of  it 
ill  this  ccnmtry.  North  Dakota  leads  our  states 
in  llax  jiroduction.  (Total  value  of  the  .American 
llax  crop  lluctuates  feverishly  between  ten  and  100 
millions.)  The  bulk  of  the  world’s  flax  crop  comes 
from  Northern  Irctand,  Belgium.  Russia.  Duritig 
the  first  world  war,  only  the  supply  of  Belgian  flax 
was  cut  off.  Russia  continuecl  to  ship  in  pretty 
fair  voltnne.  From  Northern  Ireland,  where  linen¬ 
making  is  the  No.  1  industry,  employing  normally 
70,000  people,  linen  came  on  to  the  United  States 
in  unititerrupted  shipments  throughout  World 
War  1. 

“But  during  this  war  the  lineti  situation  has 
Iktii  very  dilferent.  In  the  fall  of  1939  the  British 
Government  took  control  of  flax  and  lineti  yarns, 
a  necessary  step  because  much  of  the  military  ecpiip- 
ment  usually  made  from  cotton  or  rayon,  Britain 
makes  from  flax.  ’Then  Belgitim  was  cut  off  and 
Russia  seized  Polish  llax  sources,  so  that  except  for 
Canada  and  other  British  colonies,  only  England 
and  Ireland  continued  as  sources.  For  the  finished 
product,  linen,  only  Ireland  remained. 

“If  you’d  come  into  the  linen  department  of  our 
store  atiy  titne  iti  the  [last  few  years  you’d  have 
seen  a  strange  sight;  English  fighting  men  and 
civilians  eagerly  buying  .S'lO  tablecloths  trimmed 
with  lace  by  a  Pennsylvania  mill— and  anything 
else  approximating  linen  that  they  could  afford— 
for  shipment  to  their  folks  bark  in  England.  Like 
coals  to  Newcastle,  eh?  Bitt  of  course  there  is  an 


easy  cx[>lanation:  yoit  are  aware  that  in  rationing 
textile  products,  England  did  not  distinguish  Ik‘- 
tween  an  undershirt  and  a  towel,  between  oitter- 
wear  and  ctirtains  or  iK'd-litieti.  'That  situation  con¬ 
tinues.  The  clothtng  of  otir  British  allies  is  so 
sharjily  rationed  that  the  [lurchase  of  a  new  suit 
will  eat  up  a  tnatTs  clothes  poitits  for  the  year. 

“To  summarize:  .Americati  stores  had  difficulty 
iti  obtaining  linen  replacements  and  when  they  did 
arrive  they  had  to  Ih‘  retailed  iK'tieath  a  price  ceil¬ 
ing  based  on  purchases  made  back  in  1941.  'This 
condition  was  not  corrected  until  niid-1943.  Cur¬ 
rent  shiimietits  from  Ireland  are  small  and  sporadic. 
The  flax  cro[)  has  lK*en  gtMid  but  military  needs 
are  still  paramotmt. 

“.As  for  [Kistwar,  we  must  ha\e  motiths  of  [leace, 
a[)[jaretitly,  before  Ireland  will  be  able  to  shi|» 
lineti  in  (juantity.  The  freeing  of  flax-raising 
Belgium  is  of  course  a  factor  of  prime  importance. 

“.So  much  for  cotton,  wool  and  linen.  Now  that 
we’ve  arrived  at  rayoti  atid  sitnilar  synthetic  fabrics, 
1  think  I  can  a[)|jroach  ekMjttence,  perhaps,  by 
remaining  next  to  silent.  We  are  making  belts  atid 
blankets  out  of  glass,  and  every  sort  of  fabric  from 
coal-air-and-water  synthetics.  From  nylon  we  shall 
have  beautifttl  velvets,  box-[)leated  frills  that  will 
not  have  to  Ik-  ironed  after  washing,  shoes,  sail¬ 
cloth,  draperies— not  to  metition  the  iteni-that-made- 
nyloti-famous:  hosiery.  We  are  making  yarns  bv 
combining  glass  with  cottoti,  rayon  and  asbestos. 
.And  so  on.  .\  myriad  of  tniracles. 

“.Silk  was  oticc  ‘the  fabric  of  kings’.  .A  silk  libre 
is  not  merely  iK-autiful  but  literally  as  strong  as 


steel,  for  its  breaking  strength  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  steel  tvire  of  equal  diatneter.  But  I  under- 
statid  that  the  British  atid  .American  air  forces 
are  today  itsiiig  ’chute  e<|ui[mient  made  of  vain 
several  times  as  strong  as  any  silk  or  rayon  or 
nylon  fibre  that  has  yet  iK-en  developed  for  civilian 
use!  .  .  .  .So  when  we  try  to  visualize  the  postwar 
textile  world  we  cati  give  our  fancies  ftill  reiti— 
ceiling  unlimited! 


“  There  is  little  need  to  assure  you  that  retailers 
generally  are  not  waiting  initil  the  war  ends  iK-fore 
grafipling  with  the  [iroblem  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  distribution.  Here,  in  coticlttsion,  is  a  thumb¬ 
nail  picture  of  the  introduction  of  more  efficient 
selling  methods: 

“Following  the  itsual  practice,  our  store  had 
long  lK*eti  accustomed  to  lump  towel  figures  with 
those  for  linens.  Recently  we  iK-came  convinced 
that  such  procedttre  represetited  an  illogical  shar¬ 
ing  of  credits  for  profits,  because  towels  are  fast- 
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**The  more  women  at  war,  the  sooner 
we  U  win**, , .  that  is  Uncle  Sam^s  official 
message  to  every  woman  who  can  take  a 
job.  Tubize  is  again  putting  its  national 
advertising  behind  that  message. 

In  normal  times,  Tubize  advertising 


built  up  an  appreciation  of  Rayon,  and 
established'  a  respected  buying  guide  in 
the  Tubize  Certified  Quality  Label... 
in  the  eagerly  awaited  future  this  help, 
ful,  constructive  selling  advertising  will 
continue. 


This  advertiseimil 
will  appeor  in: 

LIFE  ....  April  17 
GOOD  HOUSEKSPING.Apiil 
VOGUE  .  .  .  April  15 
HARPER’S  BAZAAR  .  April 
MADEMOISELLE  .  .  April 


A  combined  circulotiM  of 
more  than  SEVEN  and  o 
HALF  MILLION. 


Ot  OC.b« 

rilM.  L-r  ' 

„1  uar,  ■  .  .  * 

tVere  «re  .Jucrtioo. 

portele*-  .te  pr«>“''"» 


™.uiMnenr. 

.„A  lor 

Jihrmop”'" 


.kcGeriooni 


,runt-»*"  * 


R*if'**‘  *• 
y  cont^'** 
1,.  1. 1«* 


Prepared  in  coop*** 
with  the  War  Adratii 
Council,  War  Manp** 
Commission  and  01 
of  War  InformatM^ 


VBIZE  KAYON  CORFOKATl«l« 

estate  and  Fiscoae  Rayon  Yarns  and  Fabrit* 
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Now  there  is  the  war  to  win,  and  the 
greatest  service  advertising  can  do  for 
you  is  to  increase  and  stabilize  woman* 
power,  for  your  mill,  your  store,  your 
couununity,  your  armed  forces. 


evoi/SH/ 


PUT  YOUR  INFLUENCE  behind  this  “Adver< 
tiling  to  Help  Speed  Victory”— to  make 
it  more  effective  in  your  own  town,  your 
More,  your  mill.  Give  localized,  personal* 
iied  extra  power  to  this  vital  Government 
menage.  Use  coupon  for  free  material. 


A  Advertisement  jor  your  local  /tapers. ..it 
ties  in  with  the  powerful  national  advertise¬ 
ment.  Mat  free  on  request. 


s  seen  in  LIFE,  card  and  /toster  to  dis- 
in  store  or  factory— free  on  request. 


G  Booklet  “Where  Am  I  Needed  Most?"...a 
guide  to  women... use  as  envelo/te  enclosure 
or  on  counters... How  many  can  you  use? 


Coupon 


CORPORMIOH 

(check) 

I  ond  poster 


tubize^  rb 

Please  sen< 
O  Disp'oY 
Nome 
/address.. 


TI«I« 

Fa  brio 
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moving  merchandise:  they  have  an  average  of  4 
turnovers,  while  linens  average  no  better  than  3. 
By  separating  all  towel  figures  from  those  for 
linens,  we  permit  each  section  of  the  linen  depart¬ 
ment  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  Towel  buying  is  no 
longer  hampered  by  being  forced  to  bear  part  of 
the  burden  of  relatively  heavy  stocks  of  slower 
moving  goods.  As  with  other  stores  that  have  *at 
long  last  effected  this  logical  separation,  the  result 
has  been  that  our  towel  volume  and  profits  are  up 
and  cost  of  distrifmtion  is  down.” 


Taking  the  stand  now  is  an  ofd  friend  of  The 
Bulletin.  Still  youthful,  he  is  regarded  by  many 
of  his  fellow  toy-manufacturers  as  the  (lean  of 
their  industry.  He  is  characteristically  succinct, 
modest,  cheerful: 

“Most  of  us  toy  manufacturers  are  holding  our 
own.  You  know,  of  course,  that  ours  is  a  relative¬ 
ly  small  business,  a  phrase  defined  last  week  by 
Maury  Maverick,  chairman  of  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation:  ’Small  business  is  any  busi¬ 
ness  that  can’t  hire  a  lobbyist  in  Washington.’ 

“Immediately  after  the  w’ar’s  close,  and  for  two 
years  thereafter,  we  toy  manufacturers  should 
have  an  ideal  production:  a  12-months  a  year 
schedule,  principally  on  wheel  gotnls,  which,  as 
every  child  know's  to  his  sorrow,  we’ve  not  been 
able  to  make  because  of  the  war.  After  that,  just 
as  before  the  war,  we’ll  have  a  highly  competitive 
market.  Competition  may  have  an  international 
flavor.  We  feel  that  other  countries  w’ill  try  to  w(M) 
the  .American  consumer,  especially  with  low-end 
gtKxls.  That’s  what  happened  after  the  last  war. 
But  the  last  war  helped  this  country  to  get  away 
from  foreign  toys,  from  the  toys  that  made  Nurem¬ 
berg  famous.  The  .American  public  traded  up 
on  toys.  It  wanted  better  (piality  toys  and  we 
supplied  them.  It  was  those  circumstances  that 
really  created  the  .American  toy  industry. 

“.Americans  still  want  toys  that  are  well-made. 
That  was  proved  again  in  the  1943  Christmas 
season:  a  lot  of  junky  toys,  made  principally  bv 
those  outside  the  industry,  formed  a  large  part  of 
tetailers’  stocks.  The  public  largely  refused  such 
stuff— simply  went  without.  ‘Indubitably,  Junior’, 
—as  Jimmy  Durante  would  say— the  consumers 
want  toys  that  are  durable  as  well  as  useful.  Those 
best  sellers,  dolls  at  $2  and  S3,  were  not  to  be  had. 
The  stores  offered  instead  dolls  at  $4,  $5,  $6.  It’s 
just  as  with  dresses— hard  to  find  modestly  priced 
garments. 


“'The  situation  should  improve  this  year.  WPB, 
apparently  conscious  of  the  fact  that  toys  are 
as  important  educational  t(M)ls  as  are  books,  has 
stated  that  during  the  1944  Cffirislmas  season,  the 
manufacturer  will  tie  supplied  with  materials  that 
will  enable  him  to  make  better  toys. 

“.As  to  the  industry’s  postwar  situation,  it  will 
be  little  changed  from  pre-war  times.  .  .No, 
there’s  little  possifiility  of  our  liecoming  a  year- 
round  fitisiness:  as  with  other  lines,  luiyers  are 
inclined  to  wait  to  the  last  minute  before  plac¬ 
ing  their  orders.  About  the  only  postwar  change 
that  is  of  importance  is  tiie  likelihood  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  war  and  continued  research,  there’ll 
lie  a  considerable  shifting  alxuit  of  materials— 
we’ll  be  using  plastics  and  a  variety  of  metals. 

“Ours  is  an  ‘idea  industry.’  Every  day  a  num¬ 
ber  of  .Americans  give  birth  to  a  variety  of  new 
toys.  If  a  man  manufactures  a  dozen  of  them, 
he’s  a  ‘toy  manufacturer.’  ritere  are  only  about 
300  of  us  that  can  seriously  be  regarded  as  toy 
manufacturers.  VV'^e  do  90  percent  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  volume,  are  members  of  a  trade  association 
and  each  March,  including  March  1944,  hold  a 
showing  and  order-taking  festival  at  the  Mc.Alpin. 

“.About  150  of  us  have  been  turning  out  war 
material-s.  for  the  Government:  wooden  gun-stocks 
and  so  on — but  few  of  us  have  been  big  enough 
to  convert  successfully.  I'he  work  has  been  sporad¬ 
ic.  In  the  case  of  the  big  manufacturers,  it’s  been 
different:  one  of  our  half-dozen  big  concerns  has 
been  turning  out  10  or  15  million  dollars  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  manufactures  and  has  been  content  to 
remain  in  the  toy  business  onlv  to  the  extent  of 
producing  about  5500,000  worth  of  chemistry  sets, 
or  something  similar— just  to  keep  his  name  alive. 

“The  net  of  it.  from  the  stand|)oint  of  dollars 
and  percentages,  is  that  war  work  has  kept  the 
industry’s  scales  even;  it  has  balanced  the  loss  to 
total  annual  volume.  .As  for  retail  volume.  I’d  say 
that  the  1943  figure  in  dollars  is  about  S5  jiercenl 
of  the  1942  total;  the  tonnage  figure,  though,  was 
probably  dovvai  to  65  percent  of  1942.  For  while 
toys  cost  more,  fewer  were  sold.  Ours  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  business— about  100  millions  a  year, 
approximately  the  size  of  the  book  publishing  in¬ 
dustry,  somewhat  smaller  than  that  lusty  infant, 
vitamins.  AVe’ll  be  in  good  shape  after  the  war 
but  there  will  be  no  pronounced  changes  in 
methods  of  manufacture  and  distribution.” 

ADJUSTMENT  MANAGER  AD  LIBS 

We  come  now  to  a  spacious,  not  to  say  magni¬ 
ficent  department  store,  in  recent  years  the  key¬ 
stone  unit  of  a  nation-wide  chain,  established  more 
than  a  century  ago.  The  head  of  its  adjustment 
deparlment  is  speaking: 

“You  want  me  to  trot  out  a  few  postwar  postu¬ 
lates,  I  gather— whether  we  plan  to  tell  the  post¬ 
war  customer  that  she’s  always  right,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  Well,  I  think  the  records  show  that, 
during  the  first  few  years  following  a  great  war, 
prices  are  high  but  millions  of  people  are  eager 
and  able  to  buv.  I  think  that  the  situation  follow- 
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WJbmn  America  Worka  and  Play » 


lABLE  NAPERY -table  cloths, 
napkins,  tray  covers,  damask  by 
the  yard— for  institutional  dining 
service  and  for  consumer  use. 


BEDSPREADS,  MATTRESS 
TICKINGS,  FLANNELETTE- 
for  nightwear  garments. 


FLANNELETTE  SHIRTS-foi 
sportswear  and  work  apparel. 


r  MADE  RIGHT 
IN  AMERICA 


DECORATIVE  FABRICS-for 
upholstery,  slip  covers  and 
curtains. 


FABRICS— foi  the  Nation’s 
Armed  Services. 


A  Division  of  Simmons  Company 

40  Worth  Street  P 


_ I  Department  5-L 
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ing  World  War  I  is  likely  to  be  largely  duplicated. 

“As  you  may  recall,  during  the  previous  postwar 
period,  the  early  ’20s,  I  was  assistant  manager  ot 
the  Bureau  of  Adjustment  for  a  store  then  touted 
as  selling  more  goods  per  square  foot  than  any 
other  emporium  in  the  country.  My  boss,  head  of 
that  B.  of  A.  was  of  the  pouter  pigeon  type,  able 
to  strut  while  seated.  He  used  to  proclaim;  ‘When 
I  to<jk  over  this  department  three  years  ago  it  had 
only  employees.  Today  it  has  three  times  that 
many.’  Not  a  word  aliout  any  increase  in  the 
department’s  efficiency. 

“That  B.  of  A.  was  stupidly  located— within  ear¬ 
shot  of  several  selling  departments.  .So  many  a 
sly  customer  noisily  protested  because  we  couldn’t 
find  her  letter  of  complaint  in  our  badly  jumbled 
files.  In  such  cases  we  often  made  a  ‘f>olicy’  adjust¬ 
ment  of  1 100  or  so  to  hush  her  up.  And  character¬ 
istically  our  monthly  rejxtrt  to  the  management 
which  analyzed  the  eight-  or  ten-thousand  adjust¬ 
ments,  was  made  out  so  inaccurately  as  to  be  W'orse 
than  worthless 


“I  recall  that  our  store  was  selling  more  than  a 
million  pairs  of  hosiery  a  year.  Plenty  of  them 
came  back.  And  plenty  of  them  our  examiners 
marked  No  Fatilt  of  Merchandise.  But  although 
we  were  convinced  that  70  percent  of  women  who 
returned  hosiery  to  us  were  trying  to  put  it  over, 
usually  we  adopted  a  firm  attitude  only  when  their 
duplicity  was  raw.  We  replaced  a  pair  of  stockings 
that  were— or  often  were  not— defective.  But  we 
stipulated  always  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  we  make  a  second  replacement.  We  re¬ 
frained  from  mentioning  that  we  stamped  every 
replacement  pair  with  indelible  ink— inconspicu¬ 
ously  in  the  hem.  But  often  such  marked  stockings 
came  back,  borne  by  customers  who  swore  they 
were  an  original  purchase.  We’d  thereupon  point 
out  the  marking  to  prove  our  point.  Sometimes 
we’d  find  that  customers  in  the  know  had  assailed 
the  indelibility  of  those  marks  with  strong  soaps 
and  stain  removers. 

“I  think  that  storekeepers  puzzling  over  postwar 
problems  should  remember  that  they  are,  first 
and  last,  storekeepers,  and  that  87  percent  of  their 
clients  are  inclined  to  be  flighty  at  times. 

“Store  management  seeking  to  solve  postwar 
problems  ought  to  have  a  lot  of  long  talks  with 
their  training  department  and  their  adjustment 
department.  They’d  learn  something  about  the 
psychology  of  the  women  on  both  sides  of  the 
counter.  Management  protests,  ‘We’re  too  busy’. 
.\s  a  result,  at  the  1944  NRDG.V  convention  we 
have  the  spectacle  of  a  white-haired  lady,  associated 
with  one  of  the  country’s  most  distinguished  stores 


as  head  of  its  training  department  for  the  past 
quarter-century,  rising  from  her  seat  among  the 
audience  to  set  the  gentlemen  of  the  panel  straight 
on  the  procedure,  problems  and  developments  of 
training  in  at  least  one  store. 

“I’ve  s|X)ken  of  training  beci  use  I’m  in  a  de¬ 
partment  that’s  a  cousin  to  tlu  training  depart¬ 
ment.  The  Bureau  of  Adjustment,  vulgarly^known 
as  the  complaint  department,  is  generally  a  badly 
misunderstood  outfit.  Of  necessity  it  is  forced  to 
engage  in  the  never-ending  intramural  contest  l)e- 
tween  selling  and  non-selling  departments.  It  is 
regarded  as  neither  flesh  nor  fowl  nor  good  red 
herring.  It  is  at  best  a  step-child— a  harelipped 
step-child.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  sales¬ 
people  sell,  drivers  deliver,  buyers  buy,  elevator 
operators  elevate,  but  the  adjustor  is  excess  bag¬ 
gage. 

HIGH-PRESSURE  SELLING 

“In  conclusion,  one  more  thing  about  adjust¬ 
ments.  Their  number  is  increased  by  high-pressure 
selling,  and  since  all  hands  agree  that  after  the  war 
there  will  be  bitter  competition  for  the  consumer’s 
dollar,  I  suppose  we’ll  have  a  lot  of  high-pressure 
selling. 

“Now  if  the  winner  in  one  of  those  monthly 
races  that  each  department  used  to  stage,  and  may 
again  when  the  w’ar  is  over,  were  to  speak  honestly 
and  wisely,  she  might  say  something  like  this:  ‘I 
have  no  complaint  about  that  rating  list,  especially 
because  I’ve  long  been  able  to  stand  at  the  top  of 
it,  and  so  I  make  more  money  than  any  of  the  25 
other  saleswomen  in  our  department.  I  just  want 
to  suggest  that  much  of  the  sort  of  high-pressure 
selling  I  indulge  in  results  in  adjustments  that  cost 
a  store  either  cash  money  or  else  good-will,  which 
latter  is  a  precious  commodity  that  can’t  be  meas¬ 
ured  accurately.  Now  if  a  store  encourages  its 
salespeople  to  high-pressure  its  customers  it  is  put¬ 
ting  burrs  under  the  saddles  of  its  sales  force. 
Naturally  the  salesclerks  will  gallop  harder— but 
most  of  them  less  conscientiously.  Should  there  be 
no  burrs,  no  whips.^  I  don’t  know.  But  I  do  know 
that  one  way  to  reduce  the  number  of  adjustments 
is  to  put  less  emphasis  on  making  a  book.’  ’’ 

STREAMLINED  SALES  TRAINING 

-Some  retail  organizations  make  a  never-ending 
attempt  to  school  their  personnel— to  interest  their 
salesforce  in  merchandise  and  its  efficient  selling. 
Other  store  managements  are  satisfied  that  an 
hour's  instruction  is  quite  sufficient. 

Entering  a  towering  emporium  that  employs 
many  thousands,  we  contacted  a  friend  in  the  hand¬ 
bag  department  in  an  effort  to  get  the  viewpoint 
of  the  folks  who  do  the  selling. 

“Our  training  department  has  no  feel  fftr  mer¬ 
chandise.’’  she  told  us.  “All  it  teaches  us  is  C.O.D., 
L.O.G.,  C.B.D.,  etc. — plus  how  to  operate  a  cash 
register. 

“It’s  true  that  when  she  gets  on  the  floor  a  smart, 
hard-working  girl  learns  her  stock,  especially  if  the 
buyer  helps  her.  Some  of  our  buyers  do.  Some 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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ADVERTISING  AND  NEWSPAPERS  FIRST  DAY 

DISPLAY . SECOND  DAY 

RADID . THIRD  DAY 


NETHERLAND  PLAZA  -  CINCINNATI  -  OHIO 
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ALL  OPEN  DISCUSSIONS  -  NO  NIGHT  SESSIONS 
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National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Q.  ^  a. 

101  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  1,  N.  Y. 
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Enclosed  is  my  check  for  Registration  at  the  Sales  Promotion  Clinic 
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Netherland  Plaza  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  O.,  April  4,  5,  and  6,  1944. 
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Hosiery 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Postwar  Merchandising  Complications  Surveyed 


WHILE  hosiery  people  are  in¬ 
terested  in  discussing  long 
range  postwar  planning, 
most  of  their  interest  centers  in 
some  workable  plan  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  distribution  of  nylons  or 
other  fine  hosiery  yarn  stockings  as 
soon  as  they  are  released.  No  one 
we  have  talked  with  would  venture 
an  opinion  on  how,  or  in  what 
quantity,  they  will  reach  the  re¬ 
tailer.  Therefore,  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  control  an  equable  distri¬ 
bution  must,  of  necessity,  be  based 
on  guess. 

If  nylon  and  other  fine  yarns  are 
suddenly  released  with  no  restric¬ 
tion  as  to  alltKation,  it  is  believed 
we  will  have  a  mad  scramble  of 
consumer  buying.  The  near  riots 
which  follow'ed  offerings  of  limited 
quantities  of  nylons  are  too  fresh 
in  retail  memory  for  stores  to  risk 
a  repetition  of  them.  No  matter 
how  much  stock  of  fine  hose  comes 
in  suddenly,  it  is  pointed  out,  the 
fair  distribution  of  it  will  be  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  handle  without 
some  sort  of  control. 

If  nylon  or  other  fine  yarn  hose 
trickles  into  retail  outlets,  there 
is  still  a  problem  of  distributing  it 
fairly.  Perhaps  this  latter  condi¬ 
tion,  it  is  remarked,  will  be  the 
more  serious  since  they  could  not 
assure  the  public  that  stocks  are 
I  adequate  to  take  care  of  everyone 

t  and  no  rush  is  necessary  in  order 

I  to  get  the  new  hose. 

Rationing  a  Solution? 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that 
with  likelihood  of  ration  coupons 
being  continued  for  certain  com¬ 
modities  immediately  following  the 
duration,  perhaps  stamps  could  be 
designated  for  the  new  hose.  In 
this  way,  it  is  believed  that  the 
responsibility  of  distribution  will 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
retailer  and  the  otherwise  conse¬ 
quent  ill  feeling  toward  the  store 
avoided.  Just  as  the  consumer  has 
been  accustomed  to  shoe  stamps, 
stamps  for  butter,  meat,  etc.,  she 


would,  it  is  thought,  take  temporary 
rationing  of  hose  as  a  part  of  our 
distribution  program.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  plan  which  might  relieve  the 
retailer  of  responsibility  and  one 
which  could  insure  continued  cus¬ 
tomer  good-will.  We  arc  reminded 
of  roped-off  hosierv  departments 
w'hen  offerings  of  prewar  hose  drew 
crowds  out  of  proportion  to  stocks 
and  accommtKlation.  A  repetition 
of  such  scenes  is  far  from  a  welcome 
prospect  and  retailers  assure  us  that 
they  believe  we  should  now  be 
thinking  up  ways  and  means  to  take 
care  of  what  probably  will  lie  one 
of  the  greatest  distributive  prob¬ 
lems  with  w’hich  stores  will  beTaced 
in  the  immediate  postwar  period. 

Distribution  of  Nylon  Yarn 

At  this  writing  there  appears  to 
t)e  no  information  available  as  to 
plans  concerning  the  distribution  of 
nylon  yarn  for  civilian  use  after  the 
war.  It  has  been  stated  by  Du  Pont 
that,  “When  nylon  returns  entirely 
to  civilian  use,  yarn  capacity,  even 
at  the  present  rate,  will  be  sufficient 
to  supply  most  of  the  hosiery  in¬ 
dustry-assuming  it  is  desired.  We 
do  not  anticipate  any  technical  or 
equipment  lx)ttlenecks  that  would 
prevent  a  rapid  switch  to  nylon 
hosiery  yarn  .  .  .  our  production 
today  is  very  much  larger  than  it 
was  when  we  entered  the  Avar,  and 
our  yarn  plant  facilities  can  and 
will  be  converted  immediately  to 
commercial  yarn  when  they  are  no 
longer  needed  for  critical  military 
uses.” 

The  Future  of  Colors 

What  the  future  will  hold  for 
color  range  in  hosiery  is  a  topic 
brought  up  in  every  discussion  of 
postwar  merchandising  of  hosiery. 
Of  course,  manufacturers,  as  a  rule, 
would  like  to  see  fewer  colors  in  the 
future,  though  their  stylists  may 
not.  Some  retailers  would  like 
fewer  colors  than  in  pretvar  days 
and  not  many  more  than  we  had 


for  the  duration,  while  others  want 
more,  rhe  minimizing  of  colors 
naturally  simplifies  merchandising 
l)oth  for  the  manufacturer  and  the 
retailer. 

But  it  is  stressed  by  those  who 
believe  in  a  more  liberal  color 
range,  that  when  we  get  ample 
hosiery  stocks  in  all  stores,  and  we 
need  to  promote  our  departments, 
color  will  be  of  high  style  value. 
The  latter  school  of  thought  points 
out,  after  the  first  rush  for  postwar 
hosiery  and  ■women  have  satisfied 
their  immediate  needs,  there  will 
be  a  void  in  promotions  if  color 
cannot  be  used  in  advertising  and 
counter  selling.  “What  else  can  we 
talk  about  if  all  stores  are  carry¬ 
ing  about  the  same  constructions?” 
ask  directors  of  publicity.  No  stylist 
we  have  talked  with  believes  we 
should  go  back  to  gradations  of 
shades  that  require  a  daylight 
lamp  to  distinguish  one  from  an¬ 
other.  But  they  do  believe  that 
with  certain  basic  light  shades  we 
can  have  costume  colors  that  should 
be  selected  to  meet  seasonal  cos¬ 
tume  color  trends  with  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  dark  shades  such  as  wine, 
navy,  grey  and  black  for  high  style 
ensemble  planning.  On  the  other 
hand  often  we  run  into  those  who 
speak  of  the  prewar  “color  racket” 
with  its  long  range  of  suntan  and 
orange  shades,  who  feel  that  the 
dui  ation  taught  us  to  get  along  on 
three  or  four  shades,  and  we  should 
carry  on  in  postw'ar  days  much 
along  the  same  lines. 

Protecting  Store  Brands 

A  prominent  manufacturer,  dis¬ 
cussing  after  the  war  conditions 
with  this  columnist,  warned  that 
retailers  should  not  promote  early 
postwar  hosiery  under  a  store 
brand  unless  they  are  certain  the 
available  new'  hosiery  has  proven 
quality.  Much  harm,  he  stressed, 
can  come  of  promoting  a  private 
store  brand  unless  the  numbers  of¬ 
fered  are  positively  up  to  store 
standards.  (Cont.  on  page  38) 
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and  in  wartime 

HOSIERY 

finished  by 


Rm.  U.S.A.  &  Coftotfo 


. . .  and  with  ^ood  reason  . . .  DurtiBettu 
Fini.shes  have  lonj;  been  the  answer  for  a  smooth, 
dull,  flatterint;  soft  finish,  with  resistance  to  wear, 

snays  and  runs, — repellency  to  water  and  spots; 
in  fact,  all  qualities  sou‘,iht  hy  discriminating 
women — everywhere. 


Si  nOLLEK  KitOS.  #«< 


Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins 
Westmoreland  Sts.,  Fhila.  St.  Catharines, Ont., Can, 
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Wanted  Types  of  Hosiery 
There  is  considerable  discussion 
in  the  market  as  we  go  to  press 
as  to  whether,  in  the  postwar  pic¬ 
ture,  seamless  nylons  will  take  on 
more  importance  than  they  had 
in  prewar  selling.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  just  before  nylon  yarn 
was  halted  for  civilian  production, 
a  few  manufacturers  developed 
vast  improvements  in  seamless  con¬ 
struction. 

One  manufacturer  in  particular 
whose  experience  in  this  field  ran 
over  many  years,  and  whose 
equipment  was  entirely  seamless 


machines,  had  done  an  especially 
good  job  in  his  construction  and 
preboarding  of  such  hose  construc¬ 
ted  of  nylon.  The  hose  had  stretch¬ 
able  cotton  tops  and  the  price  was 
well  under  that  of  full-fashioned 
of  the  same  denier.  Most  retail 
buyers  we  have  talked  with  feel 
there  will  be  a  definite  place  for 
such  hosiery  providing  the  con¬ 
struction  and  price  will  make 
them  a  good  merchandising  fea¬ 
ture  in  hosiery  departments.  If, 
it  is  remarked  in  retail  circles,  they 
are  made  to  fit,  not  too  tight  or  too 
loose  at  ankle  or  welt,  the  price  is 
attractive  and  the  right  promotion 


put  behind  them,  seamless  nylons 
could  have  an  important  place  in 
hosiery  departments.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  treated  as  a  step¬ 
child  in  manufacture  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  they  may  only  appear  to  be  a 
substitute  for  full-fashioned  stock¬ 
ings,  and  consequently'  might  lie 
a  more  or  less  dead  weight  in  mer¬ 
chandising.  Finally  it  is  believed 
by  those  who  normally  have  large 
range  of  stock,  if  they  are  given 
dignity  and  a  place  of  importance 
in  hosiery  selling,  that  is,  if  they 
rate  it  in  construction  and  price, 
seamless  nylons  will  take  on  im¬ 
portance. 


Corsets 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Model  Stock  Plans  Discussed  for  Postwar 


Both  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  of  corsets  we  have 
talked  with  seem  to  have  about 
the  same  opinions  on  how  post¬ 
war  operations  can  be  improved 
upon  over  prewar  practices.  An 
outstanding  point  made  by  both 
fields,  was  that  it  is  hoped  that 
together  they  could  bring  about 
greater  simplification  of  opieration, 
and  through  it,  lower  operating 
costs.  That  has  been  a  dream  for 
ever  so  long,  but  let’s  follow  up  on 
some  of  the  ideas  expressed  lo 
your  reporter  on  how  such  an 
aim  could  be  accomplished  when 
“normal”  production  again  gels 
under  way. 

Manufacturers  with  sample  lines 
running  to  some  800  numbers 
in  prewar  days,  tell  us  they  will 
strive  to  keep  lines  down  to  about 
a  third  of  that  number,  if  possible. 
They  explain  that  requested  slight 
changes  in  garments  in  the  past 
such  as  different  lengths,  addi¬ 
tional  sizings,  boilings,  trimmings, 
etc.,  if  they  all  had  been  granted, 
would  have  extended  lines  to  as¬ 
tronomical  figures. 

For  instance,  manufacturers 
pointed  out  that  often  some  num- 
bei  that  was  established  in  the 


line  as  a  fourteen  or  sixteen  inch 
length,  was  requested  in  a  twelve: 
a  lightly  Ixined  garment  was  re¬ 
quested  to  be  heavier  Ixmed  or  non- 
boned,  materials  were  asked  to  be 
changed  or  zipper  lengths  altered 
from  the  original  or  a  January 
special  requested  to  be  continued, 
ad  infinitum.  If  a  request  was 
granted,  a  new  number  was  created 
and  had  to  be  treated  as  such  and 
additional  operating  as  well  as 
accounting  costs  resulted  all  along 
the  line. 

But  as  it  was,  many  requests  were 
granted,  lines  were  increased  and 
operating  costs  accordingly  went 
up.  Since  no  one  is  in  business 
to  take  a  loss,  manufacturers  cov¬ 
ered  their  increased  overhead  with 
the  inevitable  rise  in  prices  lo  the 
retailer. 

Figure  Type  Plans 

In  prewar  days,  many  of  our 
leading  manufacturers  put  out 
lines  of  figure  type  garments  with 
suggested  plans  for  retailers  to 
minimize  slocks.  These  plans, 
manufacturers  and  buyers  tell  us, 
were  really  constructive  and  were 
appreciated  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  dealer  helps,  follow-ups,  etc., 
aided  in  the  merchandising  of  these 


branded  goods.  But,  buyers  point¬ 
ed  out,  while  this  was  a  forward 
step,  they  still  had  old  customers 
demanding  familiar  merchandise 
the  store  had  been  carrying  over 
a  period  of  years;  they  had  to 
have  sale  numbers,  also  fill-in  num¬ 
bers  in  price  ranges.  It  seemed  in¬ 
evitable  in  prewar  days,  they  say, 
that  a  goodly  amount  of  stock  had 
to  be  carried  for  accoinnKxlatiun, 
often  with  slow  turnover  and  leav¬ 
ing  more  than  was  comforting  lor 
sale  clearance. 

Both  manufacturer  and  buyer 
have  expressed  an  opinion  that 
they  were,  in  prewar  days,  ap¬ 
proaching  a  merchandising  setup 
that  might  have  resulted  in  a 
production  and  distribution  plan 
that  had  real  promise,  that  plan 
which  enabled  retail  stores  to  have 
a  minimum  of  basic  figure  ty|>es  in 
graded  price  lines  which  would 
cover  about  every  type  of  customer 
a  normal  business  would  demand. 
And  that  went  for  foundations, 
girdles  and  brassieres,  garter  belts 
and  other  accessories  pertinent  to 
a  corset  department.  Of  course, 
with  the  exigencies  of  war,  plans 
were  interrupted  and— well— we 
need  not  go  into  the  present  sta- 
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This  inspiring  eye-caUhing  poster,  in  color,  30^x40", 
availMe  Jor  stores.  Use  it  as  a  theme  Jor  another 
patriotic  display  during  National  Posture  Week. 
Created  arsd  issued  hy  the  SAMUEL  HIGBY  CAMP 
INSTITUTE  FOR  BETTER  POSTURE.  (Founded  by 
S.  H.  Camp  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan.) 


★ 

★ 

oyAP 

NATIONAL 
POSTURE  WEEK 


To  inspire  physical  fitness  for  America’s  Greater  Future 


America’s  retail  stores  have  stood 
up  superbly  to  their  wartime  responsi* 
bilities.  They  have  rallied  their  com¬ 
munities  to  the  support  of  War  Bond 
and  relief  fund  drives— recruiting,  con¬ 
servation  and  other  government  cam¬ 
paigns  for  aaion  on  the  home  front. 


Camp  National  Posture  Week  offers 
another  great  opportunity  for  patri¬ 
otic  service  and  for  increasing  your 
store  prestige.  Physical  fitness  is  im¬ 
perative  if  the  challenge  of  peacetime 
readjustment  and  progress  is  to  be  met 
successfully. 


There  will  be  no  commercial  aspect 
to  the  observance  of  National  Posture 
Week.  Physicians,  educators,  govern¬ 
ment  and  public  health  officials  have 
for  many  years  recognized  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  National  Posture  Week. 

Plan  now  to  participate  in  this 
nationwide  event  to  dramatize  physi¬ 
cal  fitness  .  .  .  tied  in  with  any  other 
patriotic  message  or  public  health  edu¬ 
cational  theme.  Emphasize  the  patriotic 
duty  of  every  American  to  be  physically 
fit  to  fulfill  his  individual  obligation. 

Here  is  a  challenging  opportunity 
to  advance  the  future  welfare  of  your 
country— your  community— your  store. 

S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY  •  Jackson.  Mich. 

OSUts  in  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 
WINDSOR.  ONTARIO  •  LONDON.  ENGLAND 
World's  LarstsI  Manufacturers  of 
Scientific  Supports 

★ 


'  $5000  IN  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS 

ils  prizes  in  national  Posture  Week 

WINDOW  DISPLAY  CONTEST 

Themes  must  be  patriotic,  non-commercial.  Striking  posters  in  color  (re¬ 
produced  above)  will  be  available.  Watch  for  detailed  announcement 
in  this  publication  next  month  or  write  for  further  information  today. 

These  distinguished  men  comprise  the  Board  of  Judges: 

REGINALD  ATWATER,  M.D.,  Exec.  Secy.,  LEW  HAHN,  General  Manager, 
Americon'Public  Health  Association  Notionol  Retoil  Dry  Goods  Assoc. 

GUY  GAYLER  CLARK,  Dean,  RAY  W.  PARKS,  President, 

Cooper  Union  Art  School  Internotionol  Association  of  Dis<^ay 
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tus  ot  corsets  at  this  writing.  We 
all  know  too  well  what  it  is.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fignre-ty|}e  plan  was,  and 
is  conceded  to  Ite,  one  ot  the  most 
lorward  steps  that  has  lieen  taken 
in  corset  merchandising  in  years, 
and  top  people  in  the  industry  feel 
that,  in  the  future,  it  will  l)e  a 
real  basis  for  all  stock  planning. 

Increasing  Unit  Sale 

One  of  the  upjiermost  ideas  we 
have  always  had  in  retailing  on 
how  to  reduce  operating  costs,  is 
to  increase  unit  sales.  W'ell,  it 
l(M>ks,  say  our  interviewees,  that 
the  corset  department  is  in  a  swell 
])Osition  to  do  just  that  in  a  post¬ 
war  service  to  consumers.  Increased 
activities  and  heavy  manual  tasks 
taught  women  that  tody  support 
was  a  very  important  adjunct  to 
daily  living.  Many  women  who 
never  wore  suppttrts  found  them 
necessary,  and  not  only  necessaty 
but  ‘*they  had  to  be  right— and 
good."  .\re  these  women,  even  after 
giving  up  w’ar  work,  going  back 
to  corset  less  days  or  will  they  accept 
“cheap”  supports  expecting  the  up¬ 
lift  they  got  accustomed  to?  .An* 
deb  figures  going  to  do  without 
good  bras  totalise  they  are  not  any 
longer  bending  over  machines?  Top 
corset  folk  say  it  is  up  to  corset  de¬ 
partments  and  we  have  opportun¬ 
ity  clamoring  if  we  would  listen. 
To  continue  to  keep  this  army  of 
war  workers  aware  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  figure  control  and  support 
is  not  only  a  duty  toward  them  but 
a  grand  chance  to  build  up  a 
following  of  women  who  are  aware 
of  good  grade  merchandise.  Re¬ 
turn  calls  for  good  grade  garments 
need  no  costly  promotion — ^just  to 
have  the  right  stock,  correct  serv¬ 
ice,  a  good  memory  for  faces  and 
needs— and  a  smile.  Keep  corset - 
conscious  W'omen  coming  back  for 
good  garments,  advises  the  whole 
industry,  and  by  keeping  up  the 
standards  of  a  now  figure-con¬ 
scious  age,  department  figures  will 
improve  too. 

Promoting  Rubber  Content 

When,  in  our  postwar  world,  un¬ 
restricted  amounts  of  rubber  and 
thread  are  released  for  corset  manu¬ 
facture  it  is  hoped  by  leaders  in  the 
industry  that  constructive,  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas  now  being  formed 


for  long-range  planning  for  re¬ 
tail  distribution  of  corsets  will  take 
precedence  over  jjossible  early 
“flash”  promotions  of  elasticized 
garments.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
just  tofore  we  got  into  war  some 
manufacturers,  and  retailers  too, 
often  promoted  garments  on  the 
amount  of  ridiber  content.  It  was 
later  admitted  that  many  garments 
did  not  need  the  amount  of  ridiber 
put  into  them  but  comfietition 
brought  that  feature  into  the  fore 
as  a  “desirable”  one.  Then  ridiber 
was  put  on  the  priority  list  and 
with  less  rubtor,  promotions  right 
about  faced  and  claimed  garments 
were  “designed  to  fit— not  stretched 
to  fit.”  In  other  words  they  cut 
their  promotions  to  fit  their  “cloth.” 

Later,  when  rubtor  got  scarcer, 
promotions  warily  mentioned  rub¬ 
tor  paneling  or  gussets.  True,  the 
manufacturers  were  hard  put  to  it 
to  distribute  over  thin  production 
what  stock  of  rubber  they  had  to 
give  even  a  little  compensation  for 
comfort,  but  they  did  do  a  very 
commendable  job  of  putting  out 
garments  that  are  now  doing  an 
able  wartime  service.  With  the 
latest  edict  on  synthetics,  thev  are 
facing  a  rubberless  period.  \Vell. 
if  and  when  the  heavens  should 
suddenly  open  up  with  a  rain  of 
rubtor  to  the  industry,  level  heads 
tell  us  they  wonder  what  devasta¬ 
tion  will  be  wTOught  by  maker  and 
distributor  who  tvill  not  abide  by 
the  ethics  by  w'hich  the  industry 
has  been  known  and  respected  in 
the  past.  Makers  of  w'ell  known 
brands  tell  us  that  they  will  do 
all  in  their  power  to  keep  within 
the  standards  established  and  held 
over  years,  and  they  can  only  hope 
that  a  few'  manufacturers  will  not 
to  loo  hasty  and  confuse  the  public 
with  unproven  elasticized  merchan¬ 
dise.  -And  it  is  hoped  that  rifbtor 
content,  in  promotions  loill  not 
take  precedence  over  precision  of 
design. 

Personnel 

.As  soon  as  it  is  feasible  after  the 
war,  manufacturers  tell  us  they  are 
planning  educational  features  to 
help  stores  with  their  personnel. 
One  manufacturer,  noted  for  his 
schools,  says  he  expects  to  hold 
them  in  key  cities  throughout  the 
country  as  soon  as  it  is  practical 
to  do  so.  Other  manufacturers  say 


they  are  planning  printed  matter 
for  fitters  and  will  send  representa¬ 
tives  to  their  stores  who  will  in¬ 
struct  and  demonstrate.  -All  feel 
there  is  a  tremendous  need  to  offer 
all  the  educational  aid  they  can 
when  stores  return  to  normal  sell¬ 
ing  again. 

Postwar  Trading  Up 

Trading  up  on  quality  in  retail 
corset  departments  has  long  tocn 
a  precept  among  retailers  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  for  achieving  better  de¬ 
partmental  figures,  and  probabh 
there  is  no  department  in  the  store 
that  has  more  consistently  hewed 
to  that  line.  In  the  postwar  set¬ 
up,  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
corset  departments  to  get  off  “on 
the  right  foot”  by  reaffirming  this 
as  a  policy.  Not,  it  is  pointed  out, 
to  go  to  extremes,  but  a  careful  ad¬ 
herence  to  quality  standards. 

In  the  past  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  have  maintained  there 
were  too  many  prices  in  lines.  Why 
that  condition  existed  w'as  admit¬ 
tedly  because  of  slight  changes  in 
design  requested  and  granted  which 
added  slightly  to  labor,  material  or 
findings  losts.  The  result  was  we 
had  in  retail  selling  gradations  of 
prices  that  often  differed  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents.  It  was  not  un¬ 
common  for  instance  for  some  de¬ 
partments  to  have  such  prices  as 
.S.5,  S5.50  and  $5.95. 

Women  buy  corsets  infrequently 
and  corsets  arc  the  essential  basis 
for  the  fitting  of  the  major  items 
of  wardrobes.  So,  it  is  suggested,  a 
slight  difference  in  price  should  not 
to  a  deciding  factor  in  customer  se¬ 
lection.  In  the  opinion  of  top  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  industry,  postwar  selling 
of  corsets  could  start  off  well  if 
there  were  sharper  gradations  of 
quality  with  more  widely  spaced 
prices.  It  is  believed  women  could 
then  sec  and  appreciate  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  one  price  garment 
and  the  one  higher  and  to  influenc¬ 
ed  by  the  evident  added  quality— 
and  retail  stocks  w’ould  to  simpli¬ 
fied  and  minimized  over  those  of 
the  prewar  period. 

It  is  thought  that  it  could  to 
easier  to  sell  a  totter  garment  if 
it  were  obvious  the  next  higher  in 
price  was  really  better  value.  Why 
should  corsets  have  so  many  prices 
that  confuse  customers? 
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Latin-American  Imports 

{Continued  from  page  H) 

])i(>mcss  of  Latin  Amciiia.  In  its 
entirely  it  presents  a  lai  Itetler- 
roiinded  conception  ol  tlie  past, 
present  and  future  oi  our  nei}*li- 
Jkm  republics  than  the  archeological 
exliil)its  of  our  Ix-M  museums  (on- 
\ev. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Jayne,  ol  llie  .\leiro- 
|)oli(an  Museum  of  New  York,  tom- 
|)limented  the  use  ol  the  (irace 
Line's  Collection  with  the  remark 
that  “it  brings  the  museum  tlown 
l(»  the  man  in  the  street,  reaching 
that  portion  of  the  jjidtlic  which 
never  visits  a  museum’’. 

Praise  is  due  the  great  stores 
which  have  presented  this  tollec- 
tion  to  their  communities  as  visual 
education  regarding  future  trade 
|>ossibilities  between  the  two  .\mer- 
ican  continents. 

In  Buffalo  one  newspaper  ajjlly 
intuKluccd  its  comments  on  the 
exhibit  at  the  [.  N.  Adam  (io.  with 
the  statement:— “When  a  great  de¬ 
partment  store  and  a  great  steam¬ 
ship  company  make  a  gesture  to 
the  public,  with  nothing  to  sell, 
it’s  N’EW.S”. 

.Merchandise  managers  hnd  valu¬ 
able  hints  for  future  trailing  in 
the  array  of  silver,  fabrics,  i  tigs.  etc. 

Our  own  designers  and  interior 
decorators  could  learn  much  Irom 
the  palatial  colonial  residences  of 
Mexico,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  where 
heirhxmi  furniture  has  provided 
the  home-loving  background  for 
generations  of  gracious  living  and 
hospitality. 


DEPARTMENT  STORE 
FOR  SALE 

Situated  in  a  stronK  outtyiiiK 
section  of  Chicago  doinw  a  votume 
in  excess  of  $700,000  i>er  annum 
in  atl  tines  of  merchandise,  with 
foods  representiiiK  the  smattesi 
[iroportion  of  sales.  Will  sell  in¬ 
ventory  and  fixtures  at  current 
market  value  and  enter  into  lease 
on  the  property  for  a  lom?  term 
of  years  at  a  reasonable  mini¬ 
mum  guaranteed  rental  against 
percentage  of  gross  sales.  Husi- 
ness  in  strong  financial  (msition 
with  consistent  record  of  increas¬ 
ing  substantial  profits  has  l>een 
oi)erated  by  one  family  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  has  never 
Iiefore  been  offered  for  sale.  Im¬ 
minent  service  in  armed  forces  and 
illness  of  remaining  owners 
I>rompts  immediate  disposal.  In- 
ouiries  of  a  sound  nature  from 
principals  only  will  be  considered. 

LIEBER  ADVERTISING  CO. 
228  North  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


RADIO 


APPLIANCE  REPAIR 


UPHOLSTERING 


BEAUTY  SHOP 


Do  busy  shoppers 
think  of  your  store 
FOR  THESE  SERVICES? 


WATCH  &  CLOCK 

repair 


SHOE  REPAIR 


Not  always  knowing  where  to  get  services  like 
these,  many  busy  shoppers  "Look  It  Up  in  the 
Classified.”  And  that's  your  opportunity. 

By  advertising  your  special  departments 
under  sought-for  service  classifications,  you 
invite  customers  to  shop  more  and  buy  more  in 
your  store. 

Why  not  ask  a  Directory  Representative 
for  details?  You  can  call  him  now 
at  the  business  office  of  your  tele- 
phone  company. 


RUG  CLEANING 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  DIRECTOBY 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPH<MVE  DIKECTORY 


■JONES  CO - 

AH  Makat  of 

SEWING  MACHINES 
REPAIRED 

factary  fraiaad  faparts  — 


Shoes  •  Arch  Supports 
Pmds  •  Foot  Remedies 


750  South 


“WHERE  TO  BVY  THEM’ 

CEHTiM.  Dtrunmn  store 


250  Martli  wo  rtl»-5t78 
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don’t!  Anyway  it's  not  the  fault  of  the  training 
department.  It  wasn’t  fair  for  me  to  say  that 
the  training  department  isn’t  merchandise-minded. 
What  could  they  teach  us  about  merchandise  when 
they  don’t  know  whether  we’re  going  to  he  assigned 
to  jewelry  or  homefurnishings,  to  IxMtks  or  to  hand¬ 
bags? 

“You’ve  seen  our  50-page  handb(H)k  on  store 
system.  \\c  get  a  solid  week  in  the  training  de¬ 
partment,  trving  to  master  that  before  we  can 
start  selling.  And  if  we  tpiit  work  and  then  return 
in  five  or  six  months  we  have  to  repeat  that  same 
long  week  of  system  training.  And  the  registers— 
they’re  no  easier  to  operate  than  an  automatic 
chess-player! 

“The  net  of  it  is  that  we  learn  merchatidise— 
if  ever— tmly  on  the  floor.  Pretty  spotty  training. 
Result  is  that  when  a  customer  asks,  ‘Is  this  real 
leather?’  we  reply,  ‘Yes,  Madam’.  .  .  .  We  know  it’s 
real  leather  l>ecause  the  little  tag  says  so.  We  know 
it  isn’t  pantasote,  whatever  that  is,  or  pressed 
paper.  But  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  leather. 
We  tell  a  aistomer  half  the  time  that  a  bag  is 
‘water  buffalo’  even  though  the  tag  doesn’t  say  so. 
Does  this  cost  the  store  money  and  ‘that  priceless 
ingredient’,  good-will? 

“Just  one  thing  more.  About  the  training  de¬ 
partment.  I’ve  explained  that  it  can't  teach  the 
girls  merchandise  because  it  has  no  idea  what 
departments  the  girls  will  be  assigned  to.  But 
there’s  an  old  Chinese  proverb:  ‘He  who  would 
be  a  merchant  must  first  learn  to  smile’.  Well,  I’ve 
sat  through  two  of  those  week-long  training  periods 
in  our  store  and  I’ve  been  in  similar  classes  in 
other  stores.  None  of  those  trainers  ever  suggested 
that  a  smile  was  a  necessary  part  of  your  selling 
equipment,  whether  you  are  selling  slips  or  shoes  or 
sealing  wax.” 

POSTWAR  PERSONNEL 

Now  a  word  from  a  born  merchandiser— here 
referred  to,  by  request,  as  “Miss  Frank”.  Her  early 
training  included  buying  infants’  wear  in  France 
for  a  huge  chain  of  department  stores,  but  during 
recent  years  she  has  headed  the  training  department 
of  a  department  store  employing  several  thousands. 
Miss  Frank  has  discovered  that  she  likes  teaching 
even  more  than  she  liked  buying  and  selling.  She 
says: 

“If  only  our  sales  force  knew  more  about  mer¬ 
chandise!  Few  will  dispute  that  the  creative  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  enthusiastic  buyer,  the  scintillating 
advertising  department,  are  overshadowed  by  this 
fact:  If  the  merchandise  doesn’t  sell  itself  it  will 
get  mighty  small  help  from  behind  the  counter. 


“Of  course  this  country  has  the  best  retail  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  world.  But  how'  long  will  we 
stubbornly  persist  in  the  nation-wide  j>ractice  of 
hiring  ‘experienced’  salespeople  and  turning  them 
loose  in  departments  without  any  training  except  a 
few  minutes  of  explanation  on  how  to  make  out 
sales  checks?  For  fifty  years  retailers  have  agreed 
that  ‘steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  growing 
cost  of  distribution’.  But  turnover  of  personnel— 
sometimes  as  high  as  50  percent— is  an  important 
expense  factor  that  is  given  only  passing  thought. 
Couple  with  that  inadetjuate  training  a  failure  to 
give  salespeople  intelligent  criticism  of  their  selling 
talk  and  there’s  nothing  surprising  about  that  most 
familiar  scene  in  the  store’s  employment  office— 
that  ‘Sorry,  but  .  .  .  ’  scene.  The  salesperson  is  bid 
bon  voyage  with  no  other  explanation  than:  ‘Sorry. 
You  haven’t  been  running  a  book.’ 

"BREAKING  IN"  or  "BREAKING  DOWN"? 

“Forget  for  the  moment  the  volume  and  profits 
angle!  Ltxtk  at  the  thing  this  way:  You  don’t  have 
to  be  a  professor  of  vocational  guidance  or  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist  to  realize  that  salespeople  who  don’t  know 
much  about  their  merchandise  are  not  merelv 
hored,  ftr  unhappy— they’re  frightened!  Scared:  an 
agonizing  feeling  of  insecurity  because  of  many 
embarrassing  (piestions  from  fact-seeking  customers. 
.\nd  the  new  saleswoman’s  fellow-workers  help  to 
humiliate  her.  Do  they  ‘break  her  in’?  Mostly  they 
help  only  to  break  her  spirit. 

“.A  saleswoman,  with  whom  I  had  a  little  chat 
the  other  day,  had  this  to  say:  ‘.I’ve  lieen  with  our 
store  twenty  years.  Miss  Frank.  So  helj)  me,  if 
a  girl  didn’t  chtxtse  to  annoy  her  superiors  and 
associates  with  questions,  she’d  be  here  a  tpiarier- 
century  without  knowing  any  more  than  that  all 
men  are  created  free  and  equal. 

“That  saleswoman’s  summary  of  the  situation  is 
not  exaggerated.  There  are  many  stores  in  this 
country  through  whose  aisles  store  executives  fre¬ 
quently  stroll.  They  never  deign  to  give  a  nod  of 
recognition  to  dozens’of  old-timers  whom  they  en¬ 
counter.  And  the  old-timers  are  equally  frigid 
with  new  help. 

“Not  in  this  store,  I  like  to  lx;lieve,  but  in  many 
big-city  stores,  the  sittiation  I’ve  been  discussing 
exists  the  year-round,  and  it  is  highly  exaggerated 
during  the  Christmas  months.  You  know  it  and  I 
know  it,  but  apparently  top  management  of  the 
big  stores  choose  to  blind  themselves  to  this  un¬ 
deniable  fact.  The  management  appears  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  old-timers,  the  veteran  salespeople, 
will  teach  those  novices!” 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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NATIONAL  postal  METER  CO 
POCMtSTtR  ?  s  V 


What’s  Going  On 

(Coutiuufd  from  page  17) 

lor  lattorifs  can  lie  reached  only 
as  retailers,  wholesalers  and  all 
others  concerned  with  distribution 
succeed  in  satisfying  consumers’ 
daily  needs;  Dr.W'alter  R.  G.  Baker, 
vice-president  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  who  discussed  the 
magical  science  of  electronics  and 
forecast  their  importance  in  post¬ 
war  planning,  and  Dr.  Lawrence 
W.  Bass,  director  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Industrial  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  whcwe  subject  was  “(dtemicals 
and  Plastics.” 


IHE  NEW  YORK  Legislature 
is  asked  in  a  bill  presented  to  it 
last  month  to  take  action  in  an 
effort  to  control  retail  selling  by 
wholesalers,  lately  known  as  trade 
diversioti.  Those  wholesalers  or 
manufacturers  wishing  to  self  di¬ 
rect  to  consumers  would  have  to 
describe  their  business  by  sign,  dis- 
plav  or  representation  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  being  retailers,  as  well  as 
manufacturing  or  wholesale  con¬ 
cerns.  It  also  forbids  a  person  as 
agent,  commissioned  agent,  broker 
or  otherwise  to  refer  a  retail  pur¬ 
chaser  to  another,  falsely  repre¬ 
senting  the  nature  of  such  other's 
business  or  falsely  representing  that 
such  other  will  sell  to  such  retail 
purchaser  at  wholesale  prices,  wheti 
such  is  not  the  fact. 

We  were  much  interested  some 
12  or  15  years  ago  in  a  similar  bill 
intrcHluced  then  also  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature.  At  that 
time  so-called  “wholesaling”  was  a 
particularlv  severe  thorn  in  the 
llesh  of  most  New  York  stores,  es¬ 
pecially  those  in  the  New  York 
city  area  close  to  the  ready-to-wear 
and  fur  markets.  It  seemed  to  us 
then  that  many  manufacturers 
would  discontinue  the  “wholesale” 
became 


IHutlraHon  shows  COMMCKCIAI  CONTROLS  Motond  Mail  Machism 

YOI'R  post  oflicr  is  handlinp  more  a  fasU*r-moving  business  world.  S» 
mail  than  ever  before* — and  with  you  should  plan  your  new,  postwar 
Ic'ss  manpower.  Give  it  a  “hand”  by  mailiooin  now — with  the  help  of  our 
addrt*ssing  mail  clearly  and  correctly  specialists. 

...  by  including  the  zone  number  .  .  .  Equipment  for  (’ompletc*  Mailnxem 

by  observing  all  postal  regulations  Service  will  be  in  production  again  as 
.  .  .  and  in  your  office*,  by  using  scx>n  as  we  finish  today’s  big  job  of 
iiKxlern  mail-handling  e({uipment.  making  ..30  caliber  M-1  Carbines  for 
Commercial  Controls  Metered  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mail  Machines  seal,  imprint,  post¬ 
mark,  count  and  stack  outgoing  letter 
mail,  and  account  for  all  postage 
spent.  They  are  also  adapte*d  for  quick 
preparation  of  parcx*l  post  shipments. 

They  eliminate  sorting  and  cancrlling 
operations  in  the  post  oilier — and  in 
your  own  office,  save  manpower  and 
spc*c*d  production. 

Texlay  the  mailr(x)m  is  “the  heart 
of  every  oflicr.”  And  it  will  gain  fur¬ 
ther  importancr  when  Yictory  brings 


Mail  Syttom*  . . .  Roctal  and  Parcal 
Post  ScaUt ...  LaMar  Opanora  . . .  Envalopa 
Soalors  .  .  .  MuMpod  Stamp  Affixors  .  .  . 
Mailroam  Equipmant.  (Many  uadt  ovoifaMaJ 


practice,  it  It  became  generallv 
known  that  they  were  competing 
with  their  customers,  the  stores,  es¬ 
pecially  if  compelled  by  law  to  give 
consumers  actually  wholesale  prices 
if  they  were  represented  to  be 
wholesale  jirices.  Our  confidence, 
lutwexer.  in  the  efficacy  of  such 
legislation  was  considerably  shaken 
in  those  cla\s  b\  the  rc-action  to  tl*at 
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hill  il  one  oi  Filth  Avenue's  le;ul- 
iiif;  meniiants.  He  said: 

“I  liavc  inv  doubts  that  ttiis  hill 
will  Itelp  the  situation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  through  the  displaying 
of  signs  designating  inanufaeturers 
who  also  retail,  this  sort  of  legis¬ 
lation  will  have  the  efietl  of  indtic- 
ing  more  eonsuiners  to  frc(|uetit 
manulaeturers’  show-rooms.  .\s 
gre.it  as  this  tvjx*  of  husitiess  has 
l)etome.  there  are  still  many  eon- 
siimers  who  never  bity  wholesale. 
One  reason  is  that  they  have  no 
friends  in  the  trade  attd  do  not 
km.w  where  to  go.  A  sign  pro- 
elaiming  the  manufat  turer  who  sedls 
at  retail  woitld  lead  the  way  for 
mattv  eonsuiners  who  tiever  buy 
wholesale,  though  thev  might  be 
indueed  to  utuler  favorable  (ondi- 
t  ions.  I 

‘■'Fhe  eom|jelling  ol  matiuhutur- 
ers  and  wholesalers  by  law  to  gi\e 
wholesale  prices  il  they  claim  to 
give  consumers  wholesale  jiiices 
would  simply  guarantee  to  the  now 
skeptical  consutners  the  lionestv  ol 
the  wholesale  price.  .\s  it  is.  many 
of  those-  who  buy  wholesale  senmer 
or  later  fitid  they  could  have  done 
Ix-tter  in  the  retail  store,  and  give 
up  the  wholesale  practice  betause 
they  do  not  get  actual  wholesale 
prices.  Assured  by  law  that  the 
price  they  pay  is  the  true  whole¬ 
sale  price  if  the  wholesaler  savs  it 
is.  I'm  afraid  more  consumers  would 
take  to  the  practice,  making  the 
situatioti  much  worse  than  it  is”. 

We  decided  he  had  said  some¬ 
thing. 

I’ROIJAJJLV  NONE  of  the  few 
stores  throughout  the  countrv  to 
receive  the  gold-star  citation  from 
the  United  States  Freasurv  Depart¬ 
ment  for  extraordinarv  effort  in 
the  sale  of  War  Bonds  during  the 
Third  War  Loan  Drive  is  prouder 
of  this  recognition  than  the  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Gable  Company  of  .Ahtxtna. 
Pa.  It  was  one  of  three  such  stores 
cited  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  citation  was  presented  to  the 
company  at  a  dinner  held  at  one  of 
the  Altoona  hotels  with  the  entire 
Gable  organization,  stock-holders, 
executives  and  etnplovees,  present 
to  witness  the  ceremony.  George 
F.  Gable,  president,  received  the 
award  on  behalf  of  his  company. 


A  HANDELOK  wrap  "goes  with”  the  smartest 
of  costumes.  That’s  why  it’s  w'elcomed  by  u  omen 
uho  care  what  they  wear.  ..and  care  what  they  carry! 


And  when  made  up  in  paper  harmonizing  with 
other  wrappings  and  carrying  a  well-printed,  dis¬ 
tinctive  store  insignia,  HANDELOKS  represent 
a  tangible  publicity  asset  for  any  store  among 
busy,  shopping-center  crowds. 


While  war-time  shortages  of  paper  and  labor  have 
made  it  impossible  to  meet  the  current  demand 
for  HANDELOKS,  hundreds  of  store  managers 
have  already  "taken  stock”  of  these  advantages  for 
post-war  reference . . .  and  preference. 


MERCHANDISE  BAGS  AND  ENVELOPES 


332  N.  12th  St.  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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XRDGA  TRAFFIC  GROUP 

WILL  HOLD  ITS 


FIRST  WARTIME  CONFERENCE 


AT  THE  HOTEL  STATLER,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

APRIL  12  -  13  -  14,  1944 

This  is  your  first  opportunity  in  two  years  to 
meet  with  fellow  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  a  mutually  beneficial  exchange  of 
ideas  on  current  problems,  systems  and  pro¬ 
cedures  in  the  field  of  traffic,  receiving,  mark¬ 
ing,  reserve  stockkeeping  and  warehousing.  Sub¬ 
jects  to  be  discussed  include  the  following: 


The  (ieneral  Transp)ortaton  Outlook  from  the 
Point  of  \'iew  of  Retailing 

Refusal  of  Manufacturers  to  Follow  Shipping 
Instructions 

What  Major  CUianges  Have  You  Made  in  Your 
Systems  and  Procedures  in  an  Effort  to  Get 
the  Merchandise  through  with  Less  Manpower? 

What  Mechanical  Systems  or  Devices  Have  You 
Installed  or  Invented  in  Your  Department 
Which  Make  It  Possible  to  Use  Less  Help  or 
Speed  ITp  Handling? 


What  Thoughts  Do  You  Have  for  Improving  the 
Efficiency  and  Speeding  Up  the  Work  of  Check¬ 
ing  the  Invoice  against  the  Order? 

^Tas  There  Been  a  Recent  Growth  in  the  Practice 
of  N6t  Physically  Price-Marking  Merchandise? 

Delayed  l^nloading  of  Merchandise  Cars 

Marking— As  Affecting  Self-Selection  Departments 

What  Is  the  Status  of  Your  Postwar  Thinking  in 
Connection  with  Air  Transportation? 

Personnel  Problems  As  Regards  Hours,  Pay,  Etc. 


Acceptance  of  Freight  Shipments  Six  Days  a 
Week 


W'ays  and  Means  of  Speeding  Merchandise  through 
Receiving  and  Marking  Process 


The  L^nsatisfactory  Handling  of  Loss  and  Damage 
Claims  by  Motor  Carriers 

al  How  are  you  meeting  this  problem? 

b)  WTat  can  tve  do  as  a  group  to  improve 
this  situation? 

c)  Discussion  of  unsatisfactory  bases  used  by 
motor  carriers  for  claim  settlement. 

Have  You  \V\)rked  Out  Any  Novel  Transporta¬ 
tion  Ideas  That  Make  for  Better  Service  or 
Cheaper  Rates? 


Freight  Forwarder  Restrictions  on  Overcharge 
Claims 

Merchandise  Thefts  on  the  Increase 

What  Major  Policv  Change  Lies  Immediately 
Ahead  in  Connection  with  the  Routing  of 
Shipments? 

'vV’hat  Problems  Are  Brought  About  through  the 
Steadily  Rising  Amount  of  Buying  from  Pacific 
Coast  X'endors? 


NO  PROCEEDINGS  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 

Registration  fee  $3.00  for  member  stores.  Non-members 
eligible  to  join  the  N.R.D.G.A.  will  not  be  admitted. 


MAKE  TRAIN  AND  HOTEL  RESERVATIONS  NOW 
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Cut  Out  Needless 

CREDIT 

DETAILS 


...This  Easy  Way 


Vdu  have  to  tlo  more  work  with  /ess 
people  these  days.  Rand  McNallv  Budget 
Cou|>on  BiM>ks  offer  a  logical  answer  to 
this  prohlem— they  eliminate  wasteful  de¬ 
tails  .  .  .  tut  <lown  iMMikkeeping.  They 
also  reduce  credit  risks. 

For  full  information,  write 

RANO  McNALLY  A  COMPANY,  D«pt.  B-34 
i  16  S.  Clark  Streat,  Chicago  3 
1 1 1  Fighth  Avenue,  New  Y ork  City  1 1 
339  Miiaion  Street,  San  Franciaco  3 

RAND  M9NALLY 

Budget  Coupon  Books 

Let’s  all  hack  the  attack— buy  another 
War  Bond! 


"LIFE"  QUIZ  PROGRAMS 

AS  P.\R  I  OF  the  Life  “Know- 
Our  United  Nations”  promotion, 
several  stores  held  quiz  proj^rams 
last  month  awarding  prizes  to  the 
boys  and  girls  who  answered  cor¬ 
rectly  the  most  (juestions.  Hoch- 
schild,  Kohn  &  Uompany,  Balti¬ 
more,  presented  a  half-hottr  jjro- 
grain,  broadcast  over  a  local  station 
in  comtection  with  Boy  .Scottt 
Week.  Matching  wits  over  a  sei 
of  quiz  questions  supplied  by  Life 
the  scouts  contended  for  prizes  of 
SIO  in  War  .Statnps.  awarded  to  the 
boy  and  girl  winner  of  each  team. 
In  addition,  .S50  in  cash  was  gained 
by  the  winning  team  for  their 
organization  to  be  used  for  the 
Summer  Clamp  Fund  to  send  de¬ 
serving  children  to  camp  for  one 
week.  Each  contestant  was  also 
awarded  S5  in  War  Stamps. 

New  Jersey  Bov  .Scouts  from  Es¬ 
sex  and  Bergen  counties  contended 
in  a  similar  “United  Nations” 
Quiz  Contest,  worked  out  by  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  over 
a  Newark  station.  The  winning 
Boy  Scout  was  awarded  a  S25  War 
Bond. 


DISPLAY  CONTEST 

Display  managers  of  retail 
stores  throughout  the  United 
States  will  lie  eligible  to  cotnpete 
in  a  patriotic  window  display 
contest  offering  S.'tOOO  in  U'ar 
Bonds  as  prizes,  to  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  sixth  an¬ 
nual  observance  of  National 
Posture  Week,  .May  1st  to  bth, 
we  are  advised  by  S.  H.  Camp 
&  Company  of  Jackson,  .Michi¬ 
gan,  sponsors. 

No  merchandise  of  any  kind- 
including  that  of  S.  H.  Camp  & 
Conqjany— is  to  l)e  shown  under 
the  rules  of  the  contest;  the  dis¬ 
play  must  primarily  be  patriotic 
and  contain  a  war  effort  or  pub¬ 
lic  health  education  theme. 
F'urther  details  pertaining  to  the 
contest  will  lx*  announced  in  the 
.\pril  issue  of  Fhk  Bclleti.n. 

Judges  of  the  competition  in¬ 
clude:  Reginald  .\twater,  M.I).; 
Executive  .Secretary,  .Vmerican 
Public  Health  .\sstxiation;  Guy 
Gayler  Clark,  Dean  of  the  Catop- 
er  Union  .\rt  .Sch(K)l;  Lew  Hahn, 
General  .Manager,  National  Re¬ 
tail  Drv  Goods  .\ss(xiation  and 
Ray  W.  Parks,  President,  Inter¬ 
national  -Vssocation  of  Display. 

I'wo  sets  of  identical  awards, 
we  are  informed,  will  be  made— 
the  first  to  managers  of  store  dis¬ 
plays  in  cities  of  lOO.OOO  popu¬ 
lation  or  over;  the  second  to 
display  managers  in  cities  of 
under  100,000. 

The  awards  with  a  face  value 
of  .S5(K)0  will  be  as  follows:  in 
each  of  the  two  classifications: 
first  prize,  SI 000  bond;  second 
prize,  S.500  bond  and  ten  addi¬ 
tional  prizes  of  SI 00  bonds  each. 

1944  CALENDAR  CHANGES 

Fhe  Cotton  Textile  Institute 
has  informed  us  that  National 
Cotton  Week  will  be  held  May 
22  to  27  inclusive  instead  of 
May  15  to  20  as  tentatively  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  1944  Retailers’ 
Calendar  and  Promotional 
Guide. 

The  time  of  National  Noise 
Abatement  W’eek  for  1944,  now 
tentatively  scheduled  for  June 
4  to  10  in  the  Retailers’  Calen¬ 
dar  and  Promotional  Guide,  has 
been  definitely  fixed  for  April 
30  to  Mav  6  inclusive. 


ARE  YOUR  COMPETITORS 
SATISHEO 
WITH  THE  FUR  JOB 
YOU  ARE  DOING? 


•  you  don't  operate 
a  fur  department. 


IF  •  your  fur  depart¬ 
ment  does  not 
reoch  a  reason¬ 
able  volume... 


•you  have  an 
unhappy  lease 
arrangement . . . 


THE  ANSWER 


If  you  have  good  stor.wid.  vol¬ 
ume  and  good  insfitufional  stand¬ 
ing  in  your  community  the  Seymour 
Grean  Basic  Stock  Plan  will  make 
it  possible  for  you  to  put  a  fur 
department  on  a  sound  going  basis 
forthwith.  An  innovated  depart¬ 
ment  will  pay  from  scratch  with¬ 
out  the  customary  growing  pains. 
If  you  now  operate  a  depart¬ 
ment  that  is  anaemic  our  Basic 
Stock  Plan  will  transfuse  new  life 
blood  into  its  veins  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  kind  of  volume  and  profit 
your  store  is  entitled  to.  Our  plan 
involves  no  lease  and  no  investment 
on  your  part.  We  take  the  risk 
.  .  .  our  integrity,  resources  and 
experience  guarantee  satisfaction. 

One  store  in  a  city  may  negotiate 
for  this  service  franchise  .  .  .  and 
that  store  must  measure  up  to  our 
requirements. 

Call  at  our  showroom  for  com¬ 
plete  information  ...  by  appoint¬ 
ment  if  you  prefer. 


a  131  WEST  30fh  STREET 


NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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Back  the  Attack — With  Postwar  Plans  Now! 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


MOVING  MERCHANDISE 
—AS  A  RETAIL  CONSULTANT  SEES  IT 

A  well-kiunvn  merchandising  counsellor,  whose 
tlienis  include  many  notable  retail  organizations, 
has  |>ostwar  thoughts  of  value.  He  says: 

“Merchants,  like  manufacturers,  always  seem 
to  have  less  trouble  with  materials  than  with  man¬ 
power.  It  is  pleasing  therefore  to  discover  that 
when  merchants  plan  for  postwar  nearly  all  of  thent 
apparently  agree  that  personnel,  the  selection  and 
training  of  the  sales  force,  is  a  problem  of  un¬ 
equalled  importance. 

“.^t  least  they  agree  fundamentally,  judging  by 
the  January  1944  convention  of  XRDCiA.  It  was 
perhaps  the  twentieth  Asstniation  convention  that 
I’ve  attended.  .As  has  iK'en  the  case  often  iK'fore, 
the  matter  of  training  provoked  stormier  discussion 
than  any  of  the  other  thousand  subjects  put  before 
the  thousands  cjf  store  executives  in  attendance. 
Gcxxl-natured,  of  course,  but  stormy.  gcMwl  sign, 

I  think— if  you  have  heat,  which  is  a  form  of 
energy,  then  you’re  more  likely  to  get  action. 

“I  am  not  one  to  say  that  despite  the  growing 
complexities  of  retailing,  store  managements  have, 
with  the  aid  of  far-sighted  manufacturers,  made 
brilliant  progress  in  training  the  salesclerk  to  move 
merchanclise.  On  the  other  hand.  I’m  not  so 
ill-tempered  as  to  assert  that  retailers  are  e\en  more 
astigmatic  than  are  the  manufacturers  in  failing 
to  perceive  that  clumsy,  ill-trained  counter-help 
is  an  indefensible  extravagance  in  times  of  war 
and  postwar. 

“I  think  that  if  we  make  an  appraisal  of  the 
situation,  we  can  largely  forego  criticism.  Let  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves. 

“As  a  measuring  stick,  we  must  use  principallv 
the  pre-war  situation— conditions  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1941,  when  comparative  normalcv  precailetl 
in  the  retail  world.  Gonditions  at  that  time  are 
of  more  value  to  us  than  is  the  current  retail  situa¬ 
tion  with  its  many  cch keyed  aspects. 

“In  this  third  war  year,  the  retail  personnel  sit¬ 
uation  in  one  war  center  city  is  epitomized  by  the 
fact  that  in  principal  department  stores  60  percent 
of  the  selling  force  has  been  on  their  store’s 
payroll  for  less  than  six  months. 

“Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  we  can  make 
a  better  appraisal  of  retail  practice  with  regard 
to  personnel  if  we  go  back  to  1941.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year  I  set  out  on  a  tour  that  ended  short Iv 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  I  covered  12,0(M)  miles,  visit¬ 
ing  in  behalf  of  various  clients  several  thousand 
stores  in  several  hundred  cities  where  those  clients 
conducted  department  stores,  shoe  stores,  etc. 

“The  trip  showed  me  most  cities  were  either 
in  the  pink,  bursting  with  Ixxmiing  health,  or 
were  drcx)ping.  anemic,  had  that  tired  feeling  be¬ 
cause  they'd  suffered  population  losses  when  war- 
industry  citic's  many  miles  distant  offered  higher 
wages. 


“Just  before  visiting  any  of  these  cities  I  cruised 
about  New  York  for  a  few  days,  checking  on  various 
things,  one  of  them  the  prevailing  attitude  and 
practices  of  its  stores  with  regard  to  personnel  and 
training.  One  morning  I  spent  in  the  headqftai  tei  s 
building  of  a  large  department  store  chain,  whose 
stores  have  an  annual  volume  of  several  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

“I  went  there  to  discuss  personnel  training  dur¬ 
ing  normal  times.  I  wanted  to  get  iK'hind  the 
scenes  only  to  the  extent  of  discovering  why 
the  chain’s  clerks  are  not  given  to  shoulder-shrug¬ 
ging.  In  other  stores,  merchanclise  brilliantly  cle 
signed,  conscientiously  manufactured,  painstaking¬ 
ly  selected  by  the  store’s  buxers,  adxertised  at 
great  expense  to  the  store  and  to  the  manufacturer, 
is  often  put  into  the  hands  of  a  salesclerk  so  lacka¬ 
daisical  aixmt  the  xvhole  thing  that  only  CicxI 
knows  when  the  gCMxls  will  complete  the  last  step 
of  their  journev— that  last,  long,  heartbreaking 
mile,  that  three-loot  mile  ol  counter  xviclth  inter- 
xening  betxveen  customer  and  clerk.  None  of  that 
in  the  hundred  stores  of  this  chain  xvhich  I'd 
visited  in  a  score  of  States.  Why  not? 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  OWNER 

“4Vell,  one  excellent  reason  is  that  this  giant 
retail  organization,  incrediblv  built  in  a  single 
generation,  is  still  headed  bx  the  same  man  xxho 
opened  his  Inst  store  onlx  lortx  xears  ago  and 
until  recently  xvas  in  the  habit  ol  traxelling  alxnit 
the  country  three  months  ol  each  year  to  visit  his 
stores  and  sell  behind  their  counters.  So  xxhen  not 
in  Nexx-  York  he  xvas  likeix  to  lx“  found  selling 
aprons  in  Waxahachie.  Texas,  or  xvork  shcK-s  to 
the  threshing  crexvs  of  Devil’s  Lake,  North  Dakota. 
None  of  that  absentee-oxvner-resident-in-an-ancient- 
castle-in-Wales  business  about  him.  He  xvants  to 
know  hoxv  gcxxls  are  being  sold  in  each  of  his 
stores  tcxlay.  He  saxs:  ‘I  feel  there  is  great  need 
for  old-fashioned,  aggressive  selling.  4Vhen  mx 
wife  and  I  staffed  a  store  xve  didn’t  permit  cus¬ 
tomers  to  leaxc  xvith  their  xvants  onlx  partlx  satis¬ 
fied— a  common  occurrence  these  tlavs  in  so  manx 
retail  stores’. 

•  “  Training  of  that  chain’s  salesclerks  is  not  en¬ 

trusted  to  the  schcx)l-teacherx  txpe  of  person  xvho 
has  no  feel  for  merchanclise.  Instead  each  store 
manager  (rains  his  sales|x*ople.  Exery  manager 
sells  gcxxls  on  the  flcxir  of  his  store.  He  shares  in 
the  jjrofits  of  the  store  he  manages  and  obviously 
has  an  unusual  interest  in  developing  a  highlx 
efficient  sales  force.  He  emplovs  them,  trains  them, 
selects  the  merchandise,  handles  the  placing  of  ad 
xertising.  makes  banking  arrangements,  disburses 
funds  for  salaries,  rent,  taxes,  etc.  The  comi)anx 
from  the  start  has  religiouslv  refrained  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  merchandise  stores  from  a  headcpiarters 
building  many  miles  distant.  Instead  it  has  sought 
to  train  its  managers  as  merchants." 
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